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EDITORIAL 


Several  queries  have  reached  us  from  subscribers  about  our  dates  of  publication.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  remember  that  our  magazine  is  a scientific  quarterly,  and  has  been  produced  at 
all  times  under  wartime  and  postwar  conditions.  There  has  been  occasional  delay.  There  has 
been  a rather  widely  talked  of  paper  shortage.  We  are  by  no  means  alone.  We  know  of  a most 
valuable  non-numismatic  quarterly,  published  by  a learned  society,  that  at  one  time  came  out 
more  than  a year  later  than  its  cover  date.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  that,  conventionally, 
four  numbers  of  a quarterly  make  a year ; and  for  a year’s  subscription  our  subscribers  get  four 
issues.  With  normal  conditions,  of  course  we  hope  for  greater  regularity  in  the  dates  of  appearance. 


T.  O.  Mabbott. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  OFFICIAL  DESTRUCTION 
OF  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY 

By  J.  N.  SPIRO 

It  has  been  noted  in  Scott’s  catalog  of  1894  and  Wayte  Raymond’s  most  recent  paper  money 
catalog,  that  the  Congress  ordered  the  withdrawal  and  destruction  of  the  Continental  Currency 
notes  of  May  20,  1777,  and  April  11,  1778  (the  Yorktown  issue)  owing  to  the  many  counterfeits 
of  both  series.  In  all,  the  sum  of  $19,848,268.  was  turned  in,  and  was  probably  replaced  with 
new  notes.  For  that  reason,  both  issues  are  quite  scarce,  especially  the  latter. 

The  author  recently  acquired  eleven  of  the  original  documents,  giving  details  of  a later  dis- 
position of  “early  emissions”  of  Continental  bills,  which  embody  in  most  cases  the  actual  number 
of  each  denomination  destroyed,  although  not  the  dates  of  issue.  All  of  the  papers  are  headed 
“Philad’a”  and  date  from  David  Rittenhouse,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
show  the  bills  turned  over  to  Thomas  Smith,  Commissioner  of  the  Loan  Office  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Smith  turned  them  over  to  Michael  Hillegas,  the  Continental  Treasurer, 
whose  signature  appears  on  each  document,  and  orders:  “which  am  to  deliver  to  the  Commission 
appointed  for  counting  and  burning  same.” 

Plate  XXII  illustrates  one  of  these  receipts  under  the  date  of  January  16,  1783,  in  which 
the  amount  of  $47,466  %.  is  accounted  for,  showing  that  31,800  bills  of  % Ds.,  27,800  of  y2  Ds., 
26,600  of  y3  Ds.,  and  21,000  of  % Ds.  were  delivered  for  “counting  and  burning.”  These  bills, 
packed  in  cases  Nos.  19  and  20  were  definitely  of  the  February  17,  1776  issue,  which  is  the  only 
issue  of  Fractional  notes  put  out  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  Summary  another  receipt  dated  December  19,  1782,  is  listed  covering  $77,671.  of  this 
fractional  issue  thus  making  the  total  number  of  pieces  destroyed  107,000.  Incidentally,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  dollar  sign  ($)  is  not  employed  in  this  document. 

Since  all  of  the  money  covered  by  the  eleven  receipts  was  from  David  Rittenhouse,  Treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  transmitted  according  to  a Resolution  of  Congress  of  the  18th.  of  March 
1780,  a “declaration  in  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting  the  Continental  Bills  of  Credit  and 
Loan-office  Certificates”  passed  on  March  25,  1780,  is  quoted  below: 

“Sect  13.  AND  WHEREAS  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
all  possible  justice  should  be  done  to  the  possessors  of  the  Bills  of  Credit,  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Congress,  and  to  the  public  creditors  who  have  advanced  great  sums  of  money 
on  loan,  but  the  attainment  has  not  been  within  the  reach  of  any  particular  State ; 

Sect  14.  IT  IS  THEREFORE  DECLARED  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  AFORESAID, 
On  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  that  this  State  will  most  cheerfully  concur  in  and  adopt  such  reason- 
able and  salutory  measures,  as  may  be  proposed  by  Congress  and  adopted  by  the  several  States, 
for  the  funding  and  redemption  of  its  full  proportion  and  share  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  and  Loan- 
certificates,  which  have  been  issued  by  Congress. 

Sect  15.  AND  WHEREAS  the  Honourable  Congress,  by  their  ACT  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
DAY  of  February  last,  have  determined  to  leave  in  the  Treasury  of  the  several  States,  two  third 
parts  of  the  taxes  by  them  called  for,  to  be  raised  monthly  for  eight  months,  in  the  year  One 
thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty,  in  order  to  enable  the  said  States,  to  purchase  supplies 
and  provisions  and  other  goods,  apportioned  and  requested  of  the  said  States  respectively  for  the 
public  service,  and  the  money  arising  thereon,  amounting  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  will  not  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  in  case  such  supplies  can  be  otherwise  procured : 
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Sect  16:  BE  IT  THEREFORE  ENACTED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY  AFORESAID,  The 
Bills  of  Credit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
of  this  State,  in  payment  of  the  said  two  thirds  of  the  State  Taxes  to  be  levied  monthly  for  eight 
months,  in  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  and  Bills  of  Credit  issued  by 
Congress,  equal  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  such  taxes,  shall  not  again  be  issued,  but  shall  be 
detained  in  the  said  Treasurer’s  hands,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  House  of  Assembly.” 

Thus,  David  Rittenhouse  accumulated  the  Continental  Bills  of  Credit  covered  by  the  eleven 
receipts,  and  periodically  disposed  of  them  to  the  Continental  Treasurer. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  OF  RECEIPTS 


Date 

Case  Nos. 

Sum  of  Money 

Denominations 

No.  of  Bills 

Apr.  3, 1781 

2 

$2,600,000 

$1  to  $80 

86,000 

May  IS,  1781 

3 

2,000,000 

1 to  80 

78,400 

May  30, 1781 

4 & S 

3,369,100 

1 to  80 

149,900 

July  23, 1781 

6 

4,405,400 

1 to  80 

94,200 

June  3, 1782 

7 & 8 

2,806,977% 

none  listed 

50,000 

July  30, 1782 

9 & 10  & 11 

5,011,622 

1 to  80 

140,000 

Aug.  7, 1782 

12 

1,600,155 

1 to  80 

200,000 

Nov.  22, 1782 

13  & 14 

2,956,760 

1 to  80 

130,000 

Nov.  25, 1782 

IS  & 16 

1,000,000 

1 to  80 

375,000 

Dec.  19, 1782 

17  & 18 

77,671 

$%.$%»$%  1 

107,000 

1,410,700 

Jan. 16, 1783 

19  & 20 

47,466% 

$25,875,152% 

$%  Feb.  17  J 

1776  issue 

Note:  Case  No.  1 is  not  listed.  Estimated  number  of  bills  given  on  June  3,  1782  and  next  four  receipts,  as  they 
are  only  partially  complete  as  to  actual  number  of  bills  included. 


COINAGE  IN  ENGLAND  TODAY 

We  have  had  a communication  from  Mr.  Vernon  Rendall,  whose  work  on  English  17th 
Century  Tokens  is  well  known,  on  some  curious  contemporary  aspects  of  the  coinage  in  England. 
He  tells  us  that  shillings  are  actually  a bit  difficult  to  get,  for  they  are  now  so  much  used  in  gas  and 
electric  meters.  But  he  adds  that  the  new  threepence  has  ceased  to  be  rare.  People  at  first  saved 
specimens  as  curiosities,  but  have  now  for  the  most  part  returned  them  to  circulation. 

Mr.  Rendall  reminds  us  that  these  pieces  bear  as  type  the  plant  known  as  Armeria  maritima. 
This  is  a little  pink  plant  found  on  many  seaside  rocks,  and  is  so  called  because  it  thrives  on  poor 

soil, and  was  chosen  for  the  small  coin  because  it  is  a type  of  thrift.  But  he  tells  us  that  he  has 

heard  several  persons  who  knew  about  the  humorous  intention  of  the  designer  remark  that  it  is 
indecent  to  jest  about  anything  so  serious  as  money;  (Arm  in  Germanic  languages  carries  the 
idea  of  poor ! ) By  the  way  — although  canting  types  occur  from  the  Greek  period  down  to  date, 
these  puns  on  the  names  of  issuers  are  not  usually  meant  humorously.  Do  our  readers  recall  any 
numismatic  jokes?  There  must  be  a few,  although  in  general,  people  do  take  coins,  even  the 
smallest  change  rather  seriously;  we  think  tokens  are  more  often  the  vehicles  of  satirical 

symbolism. 
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MONEY  OF  THE  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS 

By  LOUISE  and  HARRY  J.  STEIN 
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The  entry  of  the  Allied  armies  into  the  German  concentration  camps  revealed  to  the  world 
the  enormity  of  the  Nazi  crime  against  civilization.  Of  special  interest  to  the  numismatist  is  the 
fact  that  in  at  least  two  of  these  infamous  places,  Theresienstadt  (Terezin)  and  Litzmannstadt 
(Lodz),  the  Nazis  instituted  financial  administrations  with  the  creation  of  special  banks  and 
monetary  systems  as  auxiliaries  to  the  systematic  exploitation  of  their  victims  at  forced  labor. 
Similar  institutions  may  have  been  set  up  at  other  centers,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  of  them. 
We  have  been  able  to  discover  more  about  the  financial  administration  at  Theresienstadt  than  at 
Litzmannstadt.  The  poster  or  handbill  regarding  the  counterfeiting  of  the  two  mark  note  at 
Litzmannstadt  contains  enough  to  inform  us  that  the  financial  administration  there  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  it  did  at  Theresienstadt.  It  is  probable  that  if  like  institutions  were  founded  at 
other  concentration  camps  they  were  similarly  organized. 

Theresienstadt  lies  between  Teplitz  and  Prague  in  the  Bohemian  Mountains.  Originally  its 
population  consisted  of  German  Jews  who  were  either  65  years  of  age  or  over,  holders  of  the  Iron 
Cross  1st  Class,  veterans  wounded  in  World  War  I,  those  Jews  or  their  wives  who  at  one  time  held 
high  civil  service  positions,  those  Jews  who  were  formerly  high  officials  of  the  Nazi  recognized  but 
segregated  Jewish  community,  and  those  who  under  the  racial  laws  were  classified  as  “nominal 
Jews.”  Some  Jews  from  Holland  and  Denmark  were  also  interned  there  after  the  invasion  of 
those  countries.  It  was  also  a transient  center  for  the  shipment  to  Poland  of  Jews  from  Bohemia 
and  Moravia. 

The  concentration  camp  at  Theresienstadt  was  first  called  a Ghetto.  Later  it  was  euphemis- 
tically called  a Jewish  Settlement.  It  was,  in  fact,  a prison  camp  for  forced  labor.  Its  population 
in  1942  was  about  100,000,  but  by  1945  it  was  reduced  to  about  13,000.  Its  inhabitants  were  not 
only  engaged  in  the  mass  production  of  war  goods  but  built  their  own  houses,  transportation  and 
other  public  service  facilities,  operated  their  own  farms  and  shops  and  performed  every  other  com- 
munity function.  The  death  rate  from  disease  and  malnutrition  was  enormous.  The  high  point 
was  reached  in  September  1942  when  4,000  perished.  However,  mass  executions  did  not  take  place 
there  as  at  Buchenwald,  Maidenek  and  other  infamous  Nazi  centers  for  mass  extermination. 
Large  transports  with  human  cargoes  left  Theresienstadt  for  those  places  regularly.  The  Nazis 
pointed  to  Theresienstadt  to  show  that  their  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  humane.  The  oppression 
was  temporarily  relaxed  when  they  took  motion  pictures  or  conducted  a tour  to  impress  some 
special  personage.  The  Nazis  claimed  that  reports  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Jews  were  false 
enemy  propaganda. 

The  concentration  camp  was  allowed  its  own  self  government  under  the  vigilant  supervision 
of  Nazi  SS  troops.  It  was  headed  by  a Chief  Elder,  his  two  deputies  and  a Council  of  Elders.  The 
Chief  Elder  was  no  more  than  the  instrument  through  whom  the  orders  of  the  SS  commander 
were  carried  out.  He  was  able  at  times,  however,  to  alleviate  much  hardship  depending  upon  his 
sagacity  in  treating  with  the  Nazis.  The  first  Chief  Elder  was  Jakob  Edelstein  who  signed  the 
notes  we  publish.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a man  in  his  forties  and  a former  Zionist  official. 
He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Paul  Eppstein  whose  first  deputy  he  became.  Edelstein  was  later  sent 
to  Poland  where,  it  may  be  assumed,  he  died  at  some  extermination  center  for  he  has  not  been 
heard  from  since. 

The  possession  of  current  money  by  the  internees  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  illustrated 
notes  were  issued  for  their  use.  They  were  called  “Moses  Crowns”  and  were  issued  when  the  bank 
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of  the  Jewish  administration  was  created.  They  were  legal  tender  in  the  cafe,  in  the  Ghetto 
shops,  for  postage  and  for  the  purchase  of  theatre  and  concert  tickets.  The  internees  apparently 
attempted,  despite  their  misery,  to  maintain  their  morale  and  enjoy  some  of  the  diversions  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  before  misfortune  befell  them.  An  idea  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  money  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  a loaf  of  bread  cost  700  crowns. 

New  arrivals  were  compelled  to  exchange  whatever  money  they  had  for  “Moses  Crowns.” 
All  labor  performed  in  the  camp  was  paid  for  in  the  same  medium.  A considerable  portion  of 
wages,  however,  was  not  paid  in  cash,  but  was  in  the  form  of  credits  placed  to  the  workers’ 
accounts  at  the  bank.  The  money  had  no  value  outside  the  concentration  camp  and  thus  the 
payment  made  for  the  forced  labor  was  no  expense  to  the  Nazis  (save  perhaps  for  postage).  Only 
those  who  escaped  shipment  to  the  concentration  camps  and  crematories  of  Poland  benefited  from 
their  accounts  at  the  bank  because  when  liberation  came  the  “Moses  Crowns”  were  exchanged  for 
Czech  crowns. 

According  to  an  informant  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  the  amount  of  “Moses 
Crowns”  issued  totaled  fourteen  million. 

>JC  ifc  J$C  J|C 

The  Ghetto  of  Litzmannstadt  was  at  the  site  of  the  Polish  city  of  Lodz.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall  six  feet  high  and  was  one  of  the  localities  of  the  direst  horrors  of  Nazi  barbarism. 
The  victims  slaved  at  forced  labor,  on  a starvation  diet  in  the  great  textile  mills  to  produce  cloth 
for  the  Nazi  war  machine.  The  notes  we  publish  indicate  that  they  were  issued  by  the  authority 
of  Ch.  Rumkowski,  the  Chief  Elder  of  the  Jews  at  Litzmannstadt.  Apparently,  the  two  mark 
note  was  being  counterfeited  for  the  poster  or  handbill  we  illustrate  commands  that  all  two  mark 
notes  be  surrendered  to  the  official  cashiers  of  the  Chief  Elder  for  exchange.  This  indicates  that 
there  was  a bank  similar  to  the  one  at  Theresienstadt. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  by  whose  courtesy  we  are  able  to  publish  the  Litzmannstadt  items.  They  also  made 
available  to  us  our  chief  source  of  information  about  Theresienstadt.  This  is  embodied  in  a report 
of  Dr.  Jacob  Jacobson,  a survivor,  published  by  the  Jewish  Central  Information  Office,  London. 
We  also  thank  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  for  adding  to  our  knowledge.  Data  was  also 
obtained  from  the  Black  Book  of  the  Nazi  Crime  Against  the  Jewish  People,  N.  Y.  1946,  The  New 
York  Times  June  12th,  1945,  and  the  Black  Book  of  Polish  Jewry,  An  Account  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  Polish  Jewry  under  the  Nazi  Occupation,  edited  by  Jacob  Apenszlak,  N.  Y.  1943. 

(Translation) 

NOTICE  No.  280 

Re:  Declaration  of  illegality  of  the  Two-Mark  Receipts 
After  it  has  appeared  that  in  the  Ghetto 
COUNTERFEIT  TWO-MARK  RECEIPTS 
(Ghetto  Money) 

are  in  circulation,  I hereby  declare  effective  immediately 
ALL  TWO-MARK  RECEIPTS  AS  ILLEGAL 
All  my  cashiers’  offices  in  all  districts  and  stores  will 
accept  no  Two-Mark  Receipts  as  of  today. 

Those  who  possess  Two-Mark  Receipts  must  exchange 
them  in  my  main  office  at  Kirchplatz  No.  4. 
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Bekanntmachung  Nr.  280. 

ietr.:  UNGULIIGKEITSERKIKRUNG 
RE*  ZWEI-NIRI-QUITTUNGEN. 


Nachdem  sich  herausgestellt  hat, 
das$  im  Getto 


(Gettogeld) 


im  Umlaut  sind,  erklare  ich  hiermit  mit  so* 
fortiger  Wirkung 

HIE  ZHHIII1UEI 

ALS  UN OULTIG. 

Alle  meine  Kassen  in  sahitlichen  Abteilungen  und  Laden 
nehmen  ab  heute  keine  Zwei-Mark-QuittungGn  mehr  an. 
Diejenigen,  die  im  Besiize  von  Zwei-Mark-Quittungen  sind, 

miissen  diese  in  meiner  Hauptkasse 
am  Kirchplalz  Nr.  4 umlauschen. 

Umgetauscht  werdea  aber  nur  richtige  Zwei-Mark-Quittungen. 
Die  gefalschten  Zwei-Mark-Quittungen  werden  vernlchtet. 

Wer  trotz  meines  Verbotes  mit  Zwei-Mark-Quittungen 
eahlt,  oder  wer  solche  ann  mml,  wird  von  mir  mit 
einer  hohen  strafe  belegt. 

(•)  CH.  RUMKOWSKI 
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Only  good  Two-Mark  Receipts  will  be  exchanged. 

The  Counterfeit  Two-Mark  Receipt  will  be  destroyed. 

Whoever  passes  Two-Mark  Receipts  in  spite  of  my  for- 
biddance  or  who  accepts  such  will  be  heavily  fined  by  me. 

CH.  RUMKOWSKI 

The  Chief  Elder  of  the  Jews  in  Litzmannstadt. 

Litzmannstadt  Ghetto,  June  14,  1941. 

A MONETARY  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA 

Translated  by  HENRY  GRUNTHAL 

Vienna,  April  1747. 

Dear  Count  Salleburg: 

Referring  to  various  propositions  made  to  me  as  well  as  with  regard  to  various  suggestions 
submitted  by  my  Bohemian  Court  Chancellery,  I find  it  my  solemn  duty  to  put  in  effect  the 
following  decree  which  would  ease  the  monetary  strain  of  the  subjects  in  my  territories,  namely 
to  recognize  and  grant  circulation  again  to  the  Louis  Blanc  and  its  subdivisions  at  the  following 
rate  of  exchange: 

Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  Two  Gulden 
Half  Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  One  Gulden 
Quarter  Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  Half  a Gulden 

At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  exchange  for  all  Imperial,  Dutch  and  other  Ducats  conforming 
to  standard  weight  and  alloy  to  be  Four  Gulden,  seven  and  one-half  Kreuzer. 

First:  Until  further  notice  the  public  as  well  as  my  Offices  of  the  Privy  Purse  shall  accept 
and  pay  in  Louis  Blancs  as  before  at  the  following  rate  of  exchange : 

Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  Two  Gulden 
Half  Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  One  Gulden 
Quarter  Louis  Blanc  equivalent  to  30  Kreuzer 

Imperial,  Dutch  and  foreign  ducats  conforming  to  standard  weight  and  alloy  equivalent  to 
four  Gulden,  seven  and  one-half  Kreuzer ; however  Imperial  and  Royal  ducats  of  my  own  and 
my  predecessors  on  account  of  their  difference  in  intrinsic  value  equivalent  to  four  Gulden,  ten 
Kreuzer.  — Excepted  are  my  own  Coronation  Ducats,  Florentine  Gigliati  and  Venetian  Zecchini 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  four  Gulden,  twelve  Kreuzer. 

Second:  And  inasmuch  as  I cannot  permit  that  on  account  of  higher  rate  of  exchange  for  the 
Louis  Blanc,  agio  for  gold,  and  the  arbitrary  alloy  used  in  foreign  lands,  my  own  coinage  might 
be  exported  and  might  be  melted  down  by  foreign  silversmiths  thus  I have  issued  the  following 
order  to  my  Treasury  and  Mining  Department : As  long  as  this  provisional  arrangement  will  last 
and  as  long  as  the  Louis  Blancs  are  not  reduced  in  value  according  to  the  Leipzig  Standard  and 
as  long  as  gold  will  be  kept  in  proper  proportion  with  regard  to  silver,  there  shall  be  a coinage  of 
the  Thaler  and  its  subdivisions  not  exceeding  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  Gulden  mainly  in 
order  to  keep  the  coining  presses  running.  In  addition  there  might  be  a coinage  of  special  nature 
which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  or  myself  may  especially  order  for  our  own  use.  Also  the 
Siebenzehner  and  Groschen  remain  of  the  same  alloy  but  are  to  be  reduced  in  weight  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  provisional  rate  of  exchange  of  the  old  French  thaler. 

Third:  With  regard  to  the  silver  used  in  my  patrimonial  dominions,  I decree  introduction 
of  the  assay  standard  of  fifteen  Loths.  Goldsmiths  are  to  be  urged  to  adhere  to  this  standard; 
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no  leniency  has  to  be  shown  in  administering  it.  Under  the  presidency  of  my  Treasury  and 
Mining  Department  and  through  assistance  of  especially  elected  councillors  and  all  my  court 
chancelleries  and  other  court  offices  concerned  with  the  application  of  this  law  should  convene 
immediately  in  order  to  promulgate  the  standard  of  fifteen  Loths  as  well  as  abolition  of  assays 
deficient  in  weight. 

Finally  and  Fourth:  It  is  my  serious  intention  and  command  that  you  (Count  Salleburg)  see 
to  it  that  everyone  adheres  to  the  provisions  made  in  regard  to  the  Louis  Blancs  and  Ducats, 
of  course  in  observance  of  the  previous  regulations  issued  on  May  26th.  1746  governing  the  coins 
declared  as  not  current  or  depreciated  in  value. 

Besides  all  my  court  offices  shall  inform  the  mining  and  treasury  officials  verbally  as  well 
as  orally  about  the  new  regulations  and  shall  direct  and  demand  assistance  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  matter.  I remain,  with  the  Imperial,  Royal  and  sovereign  blessings  and  graces,  your 

benevolent  ,,  ^ 

Maria  Theresia. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEWS 

We  have  decided  to  try  an  experiment.  We  have  often  heard  people  say  that  they  wished 
they  could  read  a review,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  day,  of  some  of  the  great 
books  of  the  past  in  the  field  of  numismatics.  Of  course  the  breakdown  of  communications  during 
the  war  was  such  that  many  reviews  of  books  already  several  years  old  are  appearing  only  now. 
But  could  one  extend  the  idea  back  further.  One  of  the  publishers  asked  us  this  directly ; and  the 
editorial  board  all  felt  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  try. 

True,  you  can  get  the  old  contemporary  reviews  by  going  to  a library  and  looking  them  up. 
But  they  may  be  highly  different  from  what  you  want.  You  may  be  told  in  1870  that  some  book 
is  a triumph  and  the  best  thing  in  its  field.  By  1946  it  may  be  completely  outmoded,  and  replaced 
by  something  much  better.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  still  be  not  merely  a triumph  — but  still 
remain  the  best  thing  in  its  field. 

Our  title  is  taken  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  once  wrote  a review  of  a minor  poet  so  severe 
his  magazine’s  publisher  prevented  its  publication.  Poe  some  years  later,  in  need  of  copy  no  doubt, 
did  print  it  — calling  it  a retrospective  review.  However,  we  mean  to  use  the  poet’s  title,  but  not 
his  methods.  Our  reviews  are  being  written  by  the  staff  in  our  day,  and  the  attitude  is  genuinely 
retrospective. 

Finally,  should  any  of  our  contributors  wish  to  submit  reviews  of  favorite  books,  we  will 
consider  them.  In  general  we  plan  to  discuss  only  good  books.  We  do  not  plan  to  indulge  in 
denunciation.  But  it  will  be  recalled  that  it  may  at  times  be  necessary  to  point  out  things  as 
defects,  which  in  the  author’s  day  were  as  good  as  anything  that  could  be  expected.  Finally, 
requests  for  reviews  of  particular  books  will  be  considered.  By  the  way,  we  have  some  precedent ; 
we  saw  not  long  ago  an  article  on  Addison’s  book  on  coins,  which,  although  not  called  a review 
amounted  to  being  exactly  that.  And,  we  may  add,  it  was  a very  favorable  review.  M. 

THE  NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL 
Vol.  I,  June  1836  -April  1837 

Edited  by  JOHN  YONGE  AKERMAN 

This  volume  contains  the  contributions  made  by  the  members  and  correspondents  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  during  the  first  half  year  of  that  illustrious  association’s  existence.  The 
Society’s  organization  meeting  was  held  on  December  22nd,  1835.  Dr.  John  Lee  was  elected 
president  and  treasurer  and  Messrs.  Akerman  and  Isaac  Cullimore  were  chosen  secretaries. 
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On  the  title  page  is  a portrait  of  Eckhel,  “justly  called  the  prince  of  mumismatists,  who 
omits  no  point  of  importance,  and  is  admirably  sagacious  upon  all  (and  whose  venerable  portrait 
we  place  upon  our  covers,  in  the  fond  hope  of  making  him  the  tutelary  genius  of  our  pages).” 

There  are  important  articles  on  unpublished  ancient  and  English  coins,  and  one  on  an  unedited 
silver  “fiorino”  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  In  this  volume  M.  Dumersan  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles  de  Paris  published  the  unique  and  controversial  coin  of  Titus  with  the  reverse  IVDAEA 
NAVALIS  S.C.  The  pictorial  design  shows  Judaea  seated  beneath  a palm  tree  and  a heap  of 
armor  behind  her.  The  editor,  in  an  appended  note,  questions  the  authenticity  of  the  coin.  He 
states  his  belief  that  it  was  altered  from  IVDAEA  CAPTA  which  is  well  known  with  the  same 
pictorial  reverse.  He  points,  to  substantiate  his  contention,  to  the  inconsistency  between  the 
naval  inscription  and  the  pile  of  armor  which  denotes  military  and  territorial  rather  than 
naval  victory.  In  Volume  II  there  are  reports  of  persons  who  saw  the  coin  and  attest  to  its 
genuineness.  Madden  believed  it  to  be  authentic,  but  it  is  significant,  that  Mattingly  & Suydenham 
and  the  British  Museum  Catalog  do  not  include  it,  presumably  because  the  case  for  its  genuine- 
ness had  not  been  satisfactorily  substantiated. 

All  illustrations  are  hand  executed  engravings.  Photography  was  not  yet  available.  The 
accuracy  of  the  engraver  had  to  be  relied  on.  Sometimes  his  observation  or  interpretation  was 
faulty.  This  volume  contains  an  illustration  of  the  early  numismatist’s  troubles.  B.  published 
an  unedited  Saxon  skeatta  upon  which  he  read  the  name  WILDFRID,  theretofore  unknown.  The 
coin  is  illustrated  by  the  usual  process  of  engraving.  C.W.L.  communicates  his  approval  of  the 
reading.  John  Lindsay  dissents  and  suggests  -j-MEGRIDUS  or  EGFRIDUS  -f-  M,  the  final 
letter  for  Mercorium.  J.  Fairless  saw  imperfections  in  the  letters  on  the  coin  or  in  the  engraving. 
Finally,  B.  acknowledged  the  engraving  to  be  incorrect  and  apologized  for  omitting  to  examine 
the  proof  of  it  before  publication.  Nevertheless,  the  engravings  are  generally  faithful  and  at  times 
artistically  executed. 

There  are  also  worthy  articles  on  English  17th  Century  tradesmen’s  tokens,  the  coins  of 
Marcus  and  Albinus  Brutus,  the  coinage  of  ancient  Britain,  the  coinage  of  Lucullus  called 
“Lucullea,”  and  on  the  motives  which  influenced  ancient  coin  types.  There  are  also  reports  on 
new  finds  of  Roman  and  early  English  coins.  H.  J.  S. 

THE  NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL 
Vol.  II,  June  1837  -April  1838 

In  a book  review  of  Carlisle’s  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
WYON,  Esq.  A.R.A.,  CHIEF  ENGRAVER  OF  TFIE  ROYAL  MINT  (privately  printed  and 
distributed)  the  editor  announces  that  occasional  biographies  of  celebrated  medallic  authors  and 
artists  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL.  There  was  considerable 
resentment  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  book  because  Pistrucci,  an  Italian, 
was  being  paid  more  by  the  Royal  Mint  while  not  working  than  Wyon  was  getting  for  carrying 
the  entire  burden  of  the  Engraving  Department.  There  was  also  acrimonious  criticism  that 
Pistrucci  had  been  commissioned  in  1818  to  execute  the  Waterloo  Medallion;  by  1836  it  had  not 
been  finished  although  he  had  already  received  £ 1780  for  it.  The  public  and  the  newspapers 
clamored  that  preference  be  given  to  native  artists.  The  Morning  Chronicle  accused  the  Mint 
Master  of  “extending  partiality  for  foreigners,  which  has  already  taken  such  deep  root  at  head- 
quarters, to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  native  genius.” 

The  review  of  Carlisle’s  book  is  elaborate  and  is  utilized  to  initiate,  with  patriotic  partiality, 
the  intended  series  of  biographies.  Pistrucci’s  work  and  his  favored  position  at  the  mint  are  severely 
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criticized.  Wyon’s  work  and  his  struggle  against  discrimination  are  extolled.  A hundred  years  later 
we  are  better  able  to  objectively  appraise  the  authentic  values  of  the  works  of  both  men.  Both 
were  great  artists.  Each  has  merited,  by  his  consummate  skill,  the  everlasting  esteem  of  lovers  of 
numismatic  art. 

De  Saulcy’s  ESSAI  DE  CLASSIFICATION  DES  SUITES  MONETAIRE  BYZANTINE 
is  also  reviewed. 

There  is  the  following  interesting  report  regarding  Indian  Peace  Medals:  A treaty  was 
recently  concluded  between  the  Sioux  and  Sacs  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  Dr.  Laurie’s  church,  New  York.  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  several  Indian  agents,  and  other  gentlemen  were  present.  There  were  assembled  74 
Indians,  viz.,  34  Sacs  and  Foxes,  18'  Ioways  and  Sacs,  and  22  Winnebagies.  The  latter  attended 
as  spectators.  The  treaties  having  been  signed,  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  round  the  necks  of 
the  principal  Indians  handsome  silver  medals.  On  one  side  was  the  portrait  of  the  President, 
and  under  it  the  words  “Martin  Van  Buren,  President  of  the  United  States,  A.D.  1837.”  On  the 
other  side  were  engraved  the  words  “Peace  and  Friendship,”  with  a tomahawk  reversed,  and 
crossed  with  a pipe. 

Among  the  contributions  are  comprehensive  articles  on  Graeco-Bactrian  coins,  coins  of  the 
Achaean  League  and  the  coins  of  Venice.  There  are  also  notes  on  unedited  coins  and  of  new  finds 
of  ancient  and  English  coins.  H.  J.  S. 

THE  CUBAN  SOUVENIR  PESO  OF  1897 

The  background  of  this  piece  is  given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for  1897: 

A CUBAN  SILVER  PIECE 

Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics : 

The  friends  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionists  in  New  York  have  just  issued  a silver 
piece,  which  they  call  a “Souvenir,”  as  a means  of  raising  money  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  struggling  patriots.  It  is  just  about  the  equivalent  of  the  Dollar  in  size  and  intrinsic 
value,  and  if  they  might  be  scattered  among  sympathizers  in  large  numbers,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  silver,  they  would  net  a very  handsome  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the 
young  Republic.  The  first  instalment,  which  has  appeared  within  a few  days,  is  said  to 
have  been,  10,000  pieces — they  can  not  be  called  coins — and  it  is  hoped  by  the  Junta  that 
buyers  will  be  found  who  will  be  willing  to  give  a dollar  each  for  them.  A contract  has 
been  signed  to  deliver  three  million  pieces  if  desired,  and  no  doubt  the  promoters  would 
be  glad  to  dispose  of  that  number,  or  a larger  quantity,  the  net  profit  being  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  scheme,  we  are  told,  was  devised  by  Senor  Jose  de  Zayas,  Financial  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Cuban  Delegation,  in  New  York.  The  obverse  bears  a female  head  in  profile 
to  right ; her  hair  is  dressed  with  a high  bunch  over  the  forehead,  but  there  is  no  fillet  or 
other  device,  save  the  words  in  the  legend  (so  far  as  shown  in  the  engravings  which  have 
been  circulated),  to  show  whether  she  is  intended  to  typify  Liberty  or  the  Republic — one 
may  decide  that  as  he  chooses.  Legend,  above,  PATRIA  Y LIBERTAD  (Father-Land 
and  Liberty),  and  below,  SOUVENIR,  18  on  the  left  of  the  neck  and  97.  on  the  right.  On 
the  reverse  are  the  arms  of  the  Cuban  Republic  within  a wreath  of  oak  on  the  left  and 
olive  on  the  right,  the  terminals  of  the  branches  ending  just  above  the  top  of  the  shield. 

The  arms,  as  engraved,  have  a chief  a key  fesswise,  surmounting  a landscape  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  tinctures  not  indicated ; the  field  below  the  chief,  parti  per 
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pale;  dexter,  bendy  sinister  of  five  pieces  gules  and  argent  (red  and  white) ; sinister,  a 
palmetto  tree  with  mountains  in  the  background.  Behind  the  shield  are  the  fasces,  the 
ends  of  the  rods  showing  slightly  above  and  below  the  shield,  and  the  central  rod  sur- 
mounted by  the  Liberty  cap,  disposed  to  serve  as  a crest.  Legend,  above  REPUBLICA 
DE  CUBA  and  below,  six  five-pointed  stars  and  the  legend  on  the  left,  *900  and  on  the 
right,  FINO*. 

The  obverse  legend  is  said  to  be  the  National  motto  of  the  Republic;  the  dexter  side 
of  the  arms  on  the  reverse  is,  we  suspect,  incorrectly  engraved,  having  five  stripes 
instead  of  six,  and  they  are  drawn  sinister-wise,  as  described;  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  this  should  be  accurate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  ominous.  The  key,  in  chief,  is 
probably  used  as  the  device  of  Havana;  the  ancient  device  of  that  city  was  two  keys 
crossed  in  saltire ; later  it  seems  to  have  used  but  one,  which  was  also  the  emblem  of 
Santo  Domingo;  both  these  places  placed  it  erect,  but  Havana  apparently  employed  it 
merely  as  a symbol,  with  no  special  regard  to  uniformity  in  the  heraldic  manner  of 
displaying  it,  and  we  are  informed  that  Santo  Domingo  has  discontinued  it  as  her  special 
device,  or  at  least  it  does  not  appear  as  a charge  in  recent  engravings  of  Santo  Domingo 
arms. 

The  States  denoted  by  the  stars  are  not  generally  understood,  even  by  Cubans, 
who  often  confound  them  with  the  six  Spanish  provinces,  but  they  are  Oriente,  Matanzas, 
Havana,  Las  Villas,  Camaguey,  and  Occidente,  as  given  by  a member  of  the  Junta.  The 
design  was  prepared  by  an  Italian  sculptor  in  New  York,  Signor  Philip  Martigny,  and 
the  model  for  the  head  “was  Miss  Leonora  Molina,  a prominent  society  lady  of  the 
same  city,  who  has  frequently  taken  a leading  part  in  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cuban  cause.” 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  those  who  desire  to  add  these  Souvenirs  to  their 
cabinets  can  do  so  on  application  to  Senor  de  Zayas,  No.  56  New  Street,  New  York. 

H.  C.  F. 

The  republication  of  this  report  is  appropriate,  for  recent  catalogers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  these  pieces  are  not  coins.  Thus,  the  Guttag  publications  which  are  most  frequently  referred 
to  in  Latin  American  numismatics,  are  not  technically  correct  in  listing  them  under  the  coinage 
of  Cuba. 

The  catalog  of  the  Guttag  collection  shows  two  die  varieties.  They  may  be  included  in  the 
three  varieties  we  append  or  they  may  be  different.  The  features  of  distinction  between  dies  are 
not  given  in  the  Guttag  catalog  nor  can  they  be  discerned  from  the  illustrations. 

The  first  obverse  die  listed  below  has  Pat.  97.  in  small  raised  letters  on  the  truncation  of  the 
head.  Since  these  pieces  were  issued  in  New  York  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a United  States 
patent  is  referred  to.  Cuba  was  still  a Spanish  colony  in  1897.  An  examination  of  the  indices  to 
the  Weekly  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  fails  to  show  that  the  design  was  ever 
published.  In  1897  the  United  States  was  at  peace  with  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
people  sympathized  with  the  Cuban  revolutionists  and  that  the  American  “yellow  journals”  were 
shouting  for  intervention.  If  an  application  for  a patent  for  the  design  had  been  filed  we  think 
it  is  a safe  assumption  that  it  would  have  been  rejected.  Since  the  United  States  was  officially  at 
peace  with  Spain,  its  patent  office  could  not  grant  letters  for  the  design  of  a coin  or  medal  of  the 
nonexistent  “Republic  of  Cuba.”  Diplomatic  repercussions  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted. 
We  do  not  think  any  other  country  would  have  granted  a patent  either. 

In  all  probability  the  specimens  bearing  PAT.  97.  were  struck  first,  and  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a patent  was  unobtainable  a new  set  of  dies  with  this  notice  on  the  truncation  of  the 
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neck  removed  was  put  into  use.  No  pieces  from  this  PAT.  97.  die  without  this  inscription  have 
come  to  light,  and  as  specimens  bearing  the  inscription  are  not  struck  up,  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
die  in  modified  form  was  ever  used.  And  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  two  pieces  described  below 
as  Nos.  2 and  3 are,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  same  set  of  punches. 


Obverse 

No.  1.  As  described  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics,  but  on  the  truncation 
of  the  neck  PAT.  97.  in  small,  raised 
capitals. 

No.  2.  Similar  to  No.  1,  but  without  PAT.  97. 
, on  the  truncation  of  the  neck.  The  star 
in  the  right  field  is  just  below  the  base- 
line of  the  date,  97,  which  is  more 
closely  spaced  than  on  No.  1.  The  left 
upright  of  the  N in  SOUVENIR  is 
wholly  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  the 
neck. 

No.  3.  Similar  in  general  to  No.  2,  except 
the  right  star  is  above  the  base-line  of 
the  date,  and  the  left  stand  of  the  N is 
in  line  with  the  point  of  the  neck. 


Reverse 

As  described  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics. 

A small  raised  H appears  on  the  ground  of 
the  charge  bearing  the  palm-tree  which 
springs  from  the  ground  next  to  the  side  of 
the  shield.  The  ward-end  of  the  key  in  chief 
is  distant  from  the  shore  line. 


There  is  no  H,  and  the  palm-tree  springs 
from  the  side  of  the  shield.  The  ward-end  of 
the  key  nearly  touches  the  shore  line. 


The  issue  of  1898  shows  the  date  below  the  head  in  place  of  the  word  SOUVENIR;  the  two 
flanking  stars  are  much  larger  than  those  on  the  obverses  of  the  previous  issues. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  placement  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  the  head,  it  is  immediately 
evident  that  this  1898  obverse  is  an  entirely  new  die,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  assurance 
of  the  reverse  even  though  the  words  UN  PESO  take  the  place  of  the  six  stars  below  the  shield. 
In  all  other  respects  the  relation  between  the  letters  and  the  shield  seems  to  be  the  same  as  on 
No.  3.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  piece,  too,  is  not  an  official  issue  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
and  cannot  be  classed  as  a coin. 

E.  W.  M.  and  H.  J.  S. 


A REMINDER 

May  we  call  to  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 20%  discount  on 
the  prices  of  the  below  listed  Numismatic  Review  publications. 

Of  the  first  three  reference  books  issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW, 
a few  are  still  available. 

Howard  R.  Newcomb : U.  S.  CENTS  1816-1857 

293  pages — 11  plates  — numerous  illustrations  — 9J4  x 12 

Howard  D.  Gibbs:  CHINESE  IMPERIAL  NAMES 

A finding  list  of  era  and  personal  names  on  Chinese  Imperial  coins.  Cloth,  with  card- 
board jacket  in  the  traditional  Chinese  manner $3.75 

Leander  McCormick-Goodhart : ADMIRAL  VERNON  MEDALS 

A new  study  of  this  important  series  classifying  all  known  varieties  by  the  foremost 
living  specialist.  44  pages  — 3 plates,  stiff  paper 


Cloth  $5.00 
DeLuxe  15.00 


$2.00 
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COMMENTS  ON  CORROSION  OF  ANCIENT  COINS 

By  J.  G.  MILNE 

The  article  by  Mr.  Earle  R.  Caley  in  the  April  number  of  the  Numismatic  Review  is  of 
special  value  on  account  of  the  warning  that  it  gives  to  numismatists  not  to  place  overmuch 
reliance  on  tables  of  weights  in  classifying  coins.  The  weight  of  a coin  is  apt  to  be  misleading, 
unless  particulars  of  its  condition  are  taken  into  consideration:  even  a specimen  that  has  a per- 
fectly good  face  may  have  lost  some  of  its  content,  either  by  some  internal  corrosion  or  by  clean- 
ing, and  this  is  especially  dangerous  in  the  case  of  a coin  that  is  alloyed.  Few  Greek  mints  were 
capable  of  striking  coins  exactly  to  standard : when  the  official  in  charge  of  the  Alexandrian  mint 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II  was  ordered  to  strike  some  gold,  which  had  to  be  of  precise  weight,  he 
wrote  a pathetic  letter  begging  for  outside  help  in  a task  which  was  beyond  his  ordinary  resources ; 
and  no  Greek  silver  coinage,  except  that  of  Athens,  shows  an  approximation  to  the  accuracy  that 
would  be  required  in  a modern  mint.  For  the  purposes  of  local  currency,  this  did  not  matter:  a 
coin  would  then,  as  now,  be  accepted  at  its  face  value — i.e.  at  the  value  for  which  it  was  issued 
by  the  state  authorities — in  its  home  country,  regardless  of  its  exact  weight:  abroad,  if  it  was 
not  treated  as  bullion,  its  value  would  be  determined  by  recognized  rates  of  exchange,  in  which  the 
credit  of  the  issuing  authority  played  a part,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  ancient  records. 

The  risks  of  loss  of  weight  are  especially  notable  in  the  Alexandrian  series,  to  which  Mr.  Caley 
has  drawn  attention,  partly  because  the  silver  coins  from  that  mint  are  so  heavily  alloyed,  but 
even  more  from  the  effect  of  the  salts  in  Egyptian  soil  on  some  metals.  Under  certain  conditions, 
copper  coins  buried  in  damp  places  in  Egypt  simply  disintegrate:  a parcel  of  Ptolemaic  copper 
half-drachmas  found  at  Abydos  below  Nile  level  showed  the  process  in  all  stages : they  came  to  me 
looking  like  lumps  of  greenish  sand,  and,  while  one  or  two  had  preserved  their  form  fairly  well, 
only  with  a coat  of  corrosion  which  could  be  split  off,  most  broke  up  into  irregular  pieces,  and 
some  were  nothing  but  green  sand  throughout,  in  a lump  about  double  the  size  of  the  original 
coin.  A mixed  lot  of  coins  from  Naucratis  proved  equally  hopeless  for  cleaning,  silver  and  bronze 
alike:  all  fell  to  pieces  when  treated,  except  one  Athenian  tetradrachm.  I have  cleaned  several 
thousands  of  Alexandrian  tetradrachms  of  the  Roman  period  by  electrolysis,  from  hoards,  rub- 
bish-mounds, and  casual  finds,  and,  while  those  which  had  been  buried  in  dry  sand  showed  no 
reason  to  suspect  loss  of  weight,  many  from  the  damper  sites  were  caked  with  corrosion  products ; 
when  these  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  coin  often  showed  no  signs  of  injury,  but  the  interior 
was  in  the  spongy  condition  described  by  Mr.  Caley,  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  copper  had 
passed  in  some  imperceptible  way  through  the  silver;  in  one  hoard,  which  had  been  cleaned 
before  it  come  to  me,  the  surfaces  of  the  coins  were  flaky,  but  this  did  not  occur  in  any  that  were 
treated  by  electrolysis. 

There  is  less  risk  of  loss  of  weight  from  corrosion  in  the  silver  of  Greece  itself,  as  it  was 
rarely  alloyed,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered;  the  presence  in  some  series  of  other  metals  than 
silver  is  probably  due  to  imperfect  refining  at  the  mines.  The  Athenian  silver,  and  the  Persian, 
are  well  refined,  but  the  Corinthian  usually  has  more  impurity;  it  would  be  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  whether  this  was  due  to  the  Corinthian  mint  accepting  the  silver  as  it  came  to 
them  from  the  northern  regions,  such  as  Paeonia,  and  coining  it  without  any  further  refinement. 
When  a Greek  state  wished  to  resort  to  coinage  of  inferior  quality,  the  expedient  usually  adopted 
was  plating;  and  a plated  coin  was  more  likely  to  suffer  from  external  wear  than  from  internal 
corrosion. 
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A NOTE  ON  THE  ALLOYS  IN  WHICH  THE 
1944  COINAGES  ARE  STRUCK 

The  United  States  silver  coins,  as  usual,  are  .900  fine ; the  5 cent  pieces  are  still  made  of  the 
wartime  alloy  (56%  copper,  35%  silver  and  9%  manganese)  but  the  cents  are  made  for  the  first 
time  in  a tinless  bronze  (95%  copper  and  5%  zinc)  produced  from  virgin  copper  and  fired 
cartridge  cases. 

Australia’s  silver  coins  are  on  the  sterling  basis,  that  is  .925  silver  and  .075  copper,  the 
highest  grade  silver  used  for  coinage  during  the  year.  Another  high  silver  content  coin  is  the 
Riyal  of  Saudi  Arabai,  .916%  silver  and  .083%  copper.  This  particular  alloy  is  not  too  common 
in  silver,  being  used  rather  in  alloying  gold,  and  works  out  at  22  karats.  The  Ethiopian  50  Cents 
is  80%  silver,  20%  copper ; the  silver  of  Guatemala  and  the  Guilders  and  multiples  of  Curasao  and 
the  Netherlands  all  consist  of  72%  silver  and  28%  copper,  while  the  10  and  25  Cent  pieces  of  these 
last  two  countries  contain  64%  silver,  36%  copper.  The  Philippine  silver  is  struck  from  an  alloy 
of  three-fourths  silver  and  one-fourth  copper. 

The  Belgian  2 Franc  piece  in  steel  has  a zinc  coating  .0005  inch  thick,  and  of  course  is  struck 
from  steel  cent  planchets  on  hand.  The  Cuban,  Danish,  French,  Nicaraguan,  and  Peruvian  coinages 
are  struck  in  a brass  alloy,  70%  copper  and  30%  zinc,  as  are  also  the  1 and  2 Centavos  of  Guatemala 
while  the  5 and  20  Centavos  of  Ecuador  are  made  from  an  alloy  of  80%  copper  and  20%  zinc. 
The  bronze  coins  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Curagao,  Ethiopia  and  the  Philippines  consist  of 
95%  copper  and  5%  zinc. 

The  nickel-silver  alloys  of  the  Curagao  and  Surinam  5 Cent  pieces  are  unknown  at  the  present 
time  although  they  may  be  similar  respectively  to  the  alloys  of  the  Philippine,  which  is  12% 
nickel,  23%  zinc  and  65%  copper,  and  Salvador  (12%  nickel,  18%  zinc  and  70%  copper)  coins. 

United  States  Coinage  — Number  of  Pieces  for  the  Calendar  Year  1945 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 

1 Cent  Bronze 1,040,515,000  181,770,000  226,268,000 

5 Cents  Silver  Alloy 119,408,100  58,939,000  37,158,000 

10  Cents  Silver 159,130,000  41,920,000  40,245,000 

25  Cents  Silver 74,372,000  17,004,001  12,341,600 

50  Cents  Silver 31,502,000  10,156,000  9,966,800 


A DEMONETIZED  TURKISH  50  KURUS  NOTE 

We  illustrate  a Turkish  50  kurus  note  dated  11  Haziran  1930  which  is  an  issue  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  It  was  printed  in  England  by  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & Co.  The 
note  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  Leo  Better  of  Haifa,  Palestine,  who  informs  us  that  it  is  rare. 
He  knows  of  only  two  in  existence  — his  specimen  sent  us  for  publication  and  another  in  the 
possession  of  an  Australian  army  officer. 

Mr.  Better  states  that  he  made  inquiries  to  determine  why  the  note  is  so  rare  and  learned 
that  the  vessel  which  was  transporting  a shipment  of  them  to  Turkey  was  torpedoed  and  the 
notes  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  Turkish  Government  thereupon  demonetized  the  issue. 

The  Turkish  Consul  in  New  York  City  confirms  this  story  but  adds  that  although  the  notes 
were  demonetized  the  Turkish  Finance  Department  still  holds  a considerable  quantity  of  them. 
None  of  the  prominent  foreign  exchange  dealers  to  whom  we  showed  the  note  had  seen  it  before. 

In  lieu  of  the  demonetized  note,  Turkey  issued  a different  type  printed  on  a poorer  grade  of 
water-marked  paper  with  the  engraved  portrait  of  Ismet  Inonu  in  the  center  of  the  obverse  and 
the  Finance  Building  on  the  reverse.  The  current  note  bears  the  imprint  reichsdruckerei 

H.  J.  S.  and  E.  W.  M. 
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Domestic  and  Foreign  Coinage  at  the  United  States  Mints  for  the 

Calendar  Year  1944 

Number  of  Pieces  Struck  at: 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

United  States 

1 Cent 

1,434,400,000 

282,760,000 

430,578,000 

S Cents 

119,150,000 

21,640,000 

32,309,000 

10  Cents 

231,410,000 

49,490,000 

62,224.000 

25  Cents 

104,956,000 

12,560,000 

14,600,800 

9,769,000 

50  Cents 

28,206,000 

8,904,000 

Australia 

3 Pence  Silver 

none 

32,000,000 

none 

6 Pence  Silver 

none 

4,000,000 

none 

1 Shilling  Silver 

none 

8,000,000 

none 

2 Shillings  Silver 

none 

11,000,000 

none 

Belgium 

2 Francs  Zinc  Coated  Steel 

25,000,000 

none 

none 

Cuba 

1 Centavo  Brass 

18,000,000 

none 

none 

5 Centavos  Brass 

4,000,000 

none 

none 

Curacao 

1 Cent  Bronze 

none 

none 

3,000,000 

iVz  Cents  Bronze 

none 

none 

1,000,000 

5 Cents  Nickel-Silver 

1,500,000 

none 

none 

10  Cents  Silver 

none 

none 

1,500,000 

25  Cents  Silver 

none 

none 

1,500,000 

1 Guilder  Silver 

none 

none 

500,000 

iy2  Guilders  Silver 

none 

none 

200,000 

Denmark 

5 Kroner  Brass 

100,000 

none 

none 

Dominican  Republic 

1 Centavo  Bronze 

5,000,000 

none 

none 

Ecuador 

5 Centavos  Brass 

none 

none 

3,000,000 

20  Centavos  Brass 

none 

none 

15,000,000 

Ethiopia 

1 Cent  Bronze 

3,000,000 

none 

none 

5 Cents  Bronze 

3,162,000 

none 

none 

50  Cents  Silver 

763,000 

none 

none 

France 

2 Francs  Brass 

50,000,000 

none 

none 

Guatemala 

1 Centavos  Brass 

none 

2,050,000 

none 

2 Centavos  Brass 

none 

1,100.000 

none 

25  Centavos  Silver 

750,000 

none 

none 

Netherlands 

10  Cents  Silver 

120,000,000 

64,040,000 

17,000,000 

25  Cents  Silver 

40,000,000 

none 

none 

1 Guilder  Silver 

105,125,000 

none 

none 

Nicaragua 

1 Centavo  Brass 

1,000,000 

none 

none 

5 Centavos  Brass 

2,000,000 

none 

none 

10  Centavos  Brass 

2,000,000 

none 

none 

25  Centavos  Brass 

1,000,000 

none 

none 

Peru 

5 Centavos  Brass 

8,000,000 

none 

none 

10  Centavos  Brass 

4,000,000 

none 

none 

20  Centavos  Brass 

1,000,000 

none 

none 

50  Centavos  Brass 

4,000,000 

none 

none 

1 Sol  Brass 

10,000,000 

none 

none 

Philippines 

1 Centavo  Bronze 

none 

58,000,000 

none 

5 Centavos  Nickel-Silver 

21,198,000 

14,040,000 

none 

10  Centavos  Silver 

none 

none 

31,592,000 

20  Centavos  Silver 

none 

none 

28,596,000 

50  Centavos  Silver 

none 

19,187,000 

none 

Salvador 

5 Centavos  Nickel-Silver 

none 

5,000,000 

none 

Saudi-Arabia 

Surinam 

1 Riyal  Silver 

5 Cents  Nickel-Silver 

30,000,000 

6,595,000 

none 

none 

PHILIPPINE  VICTORY  PAPER  MONEY 

Additional  Denominations 

Since  the  notice  concerning  the  “Victory  Series,  No.  66”  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines appeared  in  the  January  1946  Review,  page  27,  a subscriber  has  kindly  informed  us  that 
three  more  denominations  exist.  The  20  peso  note  shows  Mt.  Mayon,  a 7916-foot  volcano  in 
Southeastern  Luzon,  while  the  SO  and  100  peso  bills  bear  the  portraits  of  Lawton  and  Magellan 
respectively. 
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MY  LAST  STRING  OF  CASH 

By  HENRY  C.  FENN 

Astride  a broad  soft  pack  on  the  back  of  a North  China  mule,  I idly  thumbed  over  a string 
of  six  hundred  small  brass  Chinese  cash  with  square  holes  in  them.  At  the  last  village  the  boy 
with  the  basket  of  sweet  melons  had  stared  in  uncomprehending  concern  when  I handed  him  a 
silver  twenty  cent  piece  for  his  melons. 

“Nothing  doing,”  he  sputtered.  “I  don’t  know  how  much  that  is.  Give  me  small  cash!” 

I was  equally  stupefied.  Here  it  was  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Fractional 
silver  currency  had  been  in  circulation  for  a decade  or  more  before  the  Revolution  of  1911.  And 
we  were  only  fifty  miles  west  of  Peking  in  the  hills. 

“How  about  coppers?”  I asked  hopefully,  drawing  a bag  of  the  big  clumsy  one  and  two 
cent  pieces  from  my  belt.  But  he  would  have  none  of  them. 

“Small  cash,”  he  repeated. 

I had  none.  Down  on  the  plains  their  use  had  practically  ceased  some  years  before.  Hope- 
fully I spun  a silver  dollar  in  the  air. 

“How  about  this?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Yang  the  Second  will  change  it  into  small  cash  for  you. 
There’s  his  shop  over  there.” 

At  the  shop  of  Yang  the  Second,  over  a bare  counter,  I turned  in  my  dollar  and  received  in 
exchange  1200  odd  small  brass  square-holed  cash,  the  legal  tender  — almost  the  sole  coinage  — 
of  China  for  two  thousand  years.  Back  in  my  childhood  in  old  Imperial  Peking  I had  squandered 
plenty  of  them,  but  those  days  had  supposely  gone  for  good.  Yet  here  we  were  back  again  in  the 
Empire,  dealing  in  brass  cash.  I took  the  two  double  strings,  each  separated  by  knots  in  the 
cord  into  sections  of  fifty  each.  I didn’t  need  to  count  them  to  know  that  each  fifty  would  be 
short  one  cash.  That  was  customary  — no  deceit  intended.  It  paid  for  the  string  and  the  trouble 
of  stringing.  Cash  are  clumsy  things  to  handle  unstrung,  though  one  used  to  see  a man  dive 
into  his  money  belt  for  a handful  and  count  them  over  the  counter,  short  changing  one  cash 
in  each  fifty,  even  here  where  no  string  was  involved. 

The  small  boy  got  thirty  cash  each,  the  equivalent  of  a cent  and  a half,  for  his  melons.  I 
reflected  that  I still  had  over  a thousand  of  the  dirty  little  brassies,  which,  at  ten  to  the  Chinese 
cent,  should  have  totaled  over  a dollar.  Yet  the  exchange  rate  between  silver  dollars  and  sub- 
sidiary currency  of  all  kinds  — universally  but  not  uniformly  depreciated  — had  given  me  more 
than  1200  instead  of  the  normal  thousand.  “For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  . . .” 
I started  to  quote.  But  no,  the  “heathen  Chinee”  is  not  peculiar.  He  lets  his  money  depreciate. 
We  let  values  depreciate.  Is  the  one  trick  either  more  dark  or  more  vain  than  the  other? 

I didn’t  waste  too  much  time  philosophizing.  We  were  on  a camping  trip,  the  nine  of  us.  The 
other  eight  might  like  some  of  the  melons.  So  I plodded  back  to  camp  half  a mile  out  of  the 
none  too  savory  village. 

It  was  that  afternoon,  as  we  moved  on  toward  Little  Five  Peak  Mountain  — none  of  whose 
peaks  were  under  9000  ft.  — that  I killed  time  on  the  back  of  my  mule  by  trying  to  identify  the 
little  brass  cash  as  to  dynasty  and  reign-period.  Sorting  them  among  the  numerous  pockets  of 
my  hunting  jacket,  I turned  up  no  less  than  300  varieties,  ranging  in  reign  from  the  little  boy 
Emperor  who  marked  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  1911  back  back  through  the  centuries  to 
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the  zenith  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  in  the  8th  century  A.  D.  Yet  in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th 
century  these  were  all  current  among  the  little  hill  villages  that  hadn’t  yet  waked  up  to  the 
realization  that  dynasties  and  empires  were  no  more  and  that  in  Peking  where  the  emperor  used 
to  dictate  his  benign  decrees,  there  now  sat  a newfangled  creature  called  a president,  whatever 
that  might  mean.  But  it  didn’t  matter  to  the  hillfolk,  for  life  was  the  same  for  them  from  one 
generation  to  another  no  matter  what  political  upheavals  went  on  down  on  the  plain.  They  and 
their  brass  cash  endured. 

Thumbing  over  the  cash,  I noted  that  those  of  the  last  two  emperors  were  relatively  rare, 
and  what  few  samples  slid  down  the  string  were  thin  and  poorly  cast.  For  these  cash  were  not 
struck  but  poured  into  a mold,  from  which  they  emerged  in  a great  sheet  of  brass  pattens  to  be 
broken  apart  and  the  rough  edges  of  contact  filed  off  by  hand.  Moreover  the  last  two  Manchu 
reigns  could  hardly  have  been  characterized  as  prosperous.  No,  the  intruding  foreigner  from 
across  the  seas  had  depleted  the  revenues  in  one  way  and  another,  and  the  dynasty  could  no 
longer  afford  the  full  weight,  finely  cast  cash  of  the  truly  great  Manchu  emperors  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Those  were  the  reign-titles  that  predominated.  Minted  a century,  two  centuries 
ago,  many  were  worn  smooth,  but  the  strongly  raised  characters  remained  clearly  legible : K’ang 
Hsi  (1662-1722),  Yung  Cheng  (1722-1736),  Ch’ien  Lung  (1736-1796).  Great  names,  great  times, 
great  cash. 

But  all  that  was  modern  stuff.  It  ran  back  merely  to  the  days  of  the  American  Colonies  and 
the  English  Restoration.  The  less  common  items  came  from  before  that.  There  were  cash  of 
Wan  Li  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  in  whose  reign  the  Japanese  Hitler,  one  Hideyoshi,  attempted  to 
conquer  Korea  as  a stepping  stone  to  China  but  lost  his  fleet  to  a smart  Korean  Admiral  who 
invented  the  world’s  first  iron-clad  ram.  Coins  of  the  Mongol  dominion  over  China  in  the  13th 
century  were  rare,  and  for  good  reason.  The  Mongol  nomads  knew  little  about  governing  their 
huge  realm.  They  went  broke.  Hard  coinage  became  very  scarce.  The  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money,  to  the  astonishment  of  our  Venetian  friends  the  Polos  who  visited  China  at  the 
height  of  the  Mongol  power. 

Before  the  Mongol  tide,  came  the  great  Sung  Dynasty  (950-1127).  Its  coinage  was  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  Manchus  and  there  were  plenty  of  specimens  in  the  string.  Of  the  same  period 
were  occasional  cash  of  the  Tatar  states  which  drove  the  Chinese  Sungs  out  of  the  Yellow  River 
Valley  and  confined  them  to  the  southern  half  of  the  country. 

Oldest  of  the  whole  collection  were  the  T’ang  Dynasty  cash.  Unlike  the  Manchu  cash,  which 
were  stamped  with  the  reign  title  of  the  emperor  and  therefore  could  not  be  dated  more  accurately 
than  the  reign,  the  T’ang  and  Sung  cash  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a period  within  a reign. 
In  those  days  emperors  changed  the  name  of  the  reign  period  either  to  commemorate  good  fortune 
or  to  alleviate  bad  fortune.  Hence  each  reign  has  several  period  names.  No  little  thrill  comes 
from  handling  the  coins  of  Ming  Huang,  contemporary  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Charles 
Martel  in  France,  especially  when  you  receive  them  as  mere  change  for  a current  silver  dollar. 

Times  have  changed  for  China  since  the  acquisition  of  my  last  “string  of  cash.”  The  invader 
has  overrun  the  country.  The  invader  strips  the  country  bare,  even  to  its  brass  cash.  Ancient 
Chinese  cash  are  much  rarer  now  than  before  the  war,  for  the  Japanese  bought  up  every  bit 
of  brass  and  copper  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  to  fashion  fuses  for  shells.  Genuine  cash  of 
second  and  third  centuries  B.C.  (not  to  mention  excellent  more  modern  imitations  of  them)  could 
be  bought  for  a matter  of  dimes  in  the  temple  fairs  before  the  Japanese  invasion.  Tons  of  them 
have  been  melted  down  by  the  invader.  The  heyday  of  the  little  brass  cash  is  over.  But  it’s 
a rather  interesting  collector’s  item. 
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BARCLAY’S  CUP-SHAPED  COINS 

By  LENOX  R.  LOHR 

Considerable  mystery  surrounds  the  results  of  the  investigations  by  the  U.  S.  mint  of  the  pro- 
posed cup-shaped  coins  of  Dr.  Barclay.  The  lack  of  definite  information  has  caused  much  spec- 
ulation among  collectors  and  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  inaccuracies  in  the  listings  by  Adams 
and  Woodin  in  United  States  Pattern,  Trial  and  Experimental  Pieces,  and  in  other  commentaries 
on  the  subject.  Since  nothing  came  of  the  experiment,  the  subject  might  seem  of  little  interest 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  when  objects  are  given  definite  numbers  in  a catalogue,  collectors 
with  a natural  instinct  to  fill  spaces  may  seek  and  even  pay  high  prices  for  reputed  specimens 
which  do  not  actually  exist.  Moreover,  if  Numismatics  has  claim  to  being  a science,  it  should 
constantly  seek  facts  and  verify  findings.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  conflicting  testimony  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Adams  and  Woodin  give  the  following  information : 

“By  a resolution  adopted  by  Congress  1856-7,  approved  by  the  Executive,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  by  two  competent 
commissioners  (Messrs.  R.  E.  Rogers  and  Henry  Velhake),  into  processes  and  means 
claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay  for  preventing  the  abrasion,  coun- 
terfeiting, and  deterioration  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  to  Congress  at  its  session  of  1857-8',  with  the  opinions  as  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  alleged  discoveries;  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  out  of  the  money  of  the  Treasury 
was  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

“The  peculiar  concave  pattern  coins  of  this  year  illustrate  Dr.  Barclay’s  idea  of 
coinage.  A small  apartment  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  placed  at  his  disposal  in 
which  to  conduct  the  experiments,  and  the  small  supply  of  bullion  in  the  shape  of  gold 
and  silver  planchets  required  from  time  to  time  was  provided  by  the  director  of  the 
Mint.  The  report  of  the  committee,  in  part,  read : Tt  has  not  been  in  our  power  because 
of  a lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  have  prepared  in  complete  detail  and  finish  a specimen 
coin  to  submit  to  the  department.  To  make  a single  such  piece,  blending  that  perfection 
of  artistic  design  and  mechanical  execution  which  would  commend  it  for  acceptance 
with  the  protective  features  Dr.  Barclay  desires  to  incorporate,  would  require  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  on  a scale  and  at  a cost  inadequate  for  regular  minting  business, 
and  of  course  not  to  be  attempted  in  a preliminary  experimental  inquiry.’  ” 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  ambiguous  for,  while  the  words  seem  to  say  that  not  a single 
such  piece  was  made,  they  are  qualified  by  adding  “of  perfection  of  artistic  design.”  This  might 
mean  that  only  unacceptable  die  strikes  were  made.  This  is  supported  by  a comment  from  Mr. 
Wayte  Raymond  who  says,  “I  do  not  have  any  information  in  regard  to  concave  coins,  although 
my  impression  is  that  I have  seen  a few  such  pieces  but  think  they  were  uniface.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee’s  report  might  mean  that  complete  coins  were  struck  from  the  planchets 
given  Dr.  Barclay,  but  that  they  did  not  meet  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  mint.  It 
would  seem  that  Adams  and  Woodin  accepted  this  view,  for  several  coins  reputed  to  be  Barclay’s 
are  listed  in  their  book. 

One  of  these  is  AW  323,  figure  5 in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  is  described  as 
“HALF  EAGLE.  Same  as  foregoing.  Copper.  Concave  planchet.  R13.”  The  “foregoing”  is 
described  as  “322  HALF  EAGLE.  Gold.  R14”  and  no  mention  of  concavity  is  made.  The  spec- 
imen from  which  the  photograph  was  made  was  perfectly  flat,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
incorporated  any  of  Dr.  Barclay’s  ideas.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  have  as  much  “perfection  of 
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design”  as  many  accepted  coins.  The  records  indicate  that  a specimen  was  in  the  Garrett  col- 
lection and  that  the  Green  collection  had  three  specimens  on  thick,  medium  and  thin  planchets. 
These  were  apparently  accepted  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Green  as  AW  323.  Nevertheless,  I find 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  other  than  the  normal  type  pattern  of  the  mint. 

The  next  is  AW  329  described  as  “CENT  Intaglio.  ‘Struck  from  hub  dies  before  date  was 
put  in  to  give  an  idea  of  one  of  Dr.  Barclay’s  plans  of  coinage,  November,  1860.  Nickel.  R13.’  ” 
No  authority  is  given  for  the  inner  quote  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  discredit  it.  Two  of 
these  patterns  appear  in  figures  8 and  9.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  obverse  is  apparently  the  same 
as  in  figures  10  and  11,  except  that  the  latter  are  in  relief,  having  been  struck  from  the  working 
die  instead  of  the  hub  die.  These  two  are  listed  as  AW  273  and  AW  275,  respectively,  but  no 
mention  is  made  in  these  listings  of  Dr.  Barclay’s  work  in  connection  with  them.  The  reverse  of 
AW  273  (Fig.  10)  is  similar  to  that  of  AW  329  (Figs.  8 and  9)  but  in  reverse.  The  reverse  of 
AW  275  (Fig.  11)  is  the  familiar  broad  ornamental  shield.  If  AW  273  is  merely  a pattern  of  the 
year,  then  AW  329  is  also  a pattern  and  should  be  AW  273a  and  described  as  “Same  as  foregoing 
but  intaglio.”  In  other  words,  of  two  coins  apparently  struck  from  the  same  original  dies,  we  have 
the  inconsistency  of  crediting  one  to  Barclay  and  not  the  other. 

There  is  no  significance  to  the  absence  of  a date  on  these  patterns.  There  are  a number  of 
such,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  12,  a variety  unlisted  in  AW,  but  designated  as  AW  250a. 

Under  the  year  1861,  Adams  and  Woodin  list  two  patterns  of  apparently  the  identical  design 
of  the  Barclay  pieces  of  1860,  but  no  suggestion  is  made  of  the  doctor’s  work.  They  are  AW  341 
and  AW  342,  specimens  of  which  are  pictured  in  Figs.  6 and  7.  Strangely  enough,  the  one  on  the 
thin  planchet  (Fig.  6)  has  a slight  concavity,  just  discernible  if  placed  on  a flat  surface.  The 
cupping  is  so  little  as  to  be  ineffective  even  if  there  were  merit  to  Dr.  Barclay’s  claims,  and  might 
easily  have  been  made  accidentally  or  by  someone  outside  of  the  mint.  Certainly  no  expensive 
machinery  would  be  required  to  effect  it.  Legitimate  or  not,  it  is  the  only  specimen  which  seems 
to  have  any  relationship  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

That  scyphate  coins  may  be  readily  made  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  13,  a novelty  cent  of  1900. 
It  is  from  regular  dies  and  on  a standard  planchet,  yet  it  has  been  ingeniously  cupped,  so  that  the 
center  is  a full  quarter-inch  above  the  rim,  and  all  this  without  distorting  the  design  or  in  any  way 
marring  the  coin. 

In  the  Numismatic  Review  of  January,  1946,  there  is  illustrated  and  described  a so-called 
“Concave  Pattern  Cent  of  1859.”  It  seems  to  me  (at  present)  erroneously  attributed  as  one  of 
the  Barclay’s  trials,  while  actually  one  of  a large  number  of  specimens  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  have  been  struck  at  the  mint  over  a long  period  of  years.  Four  of  these  are  pictured  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  1 to  4).  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Dressel,  the  efficient  and  courteous 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  had  a specimen  checked  by  Mr.  Sinnock,  the  Engraver 
of  the  Mint,  who  commented  as  follows. 

“I  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Lohr’s  opinion  that  the  specimen  submitted  by  him  is  not 
the  so-called  ‘saucer’  coin  of  the  Dr.  Barclay  experiments  of  1860. 

“This  specimen  was  not  produced  by  accident  in  the  coining  operations  but  was  a 
deliberate  experiment.  It  was  made  by  placing  an  annealed  planchet  on  top  of  a struck 
coin,  obverse  up.  The  obverse  die  was  then  placed  on  this  and  struck.  The  impression  of 
the  design  of  the  coin  on  the  bottom  was  transferred  onto  the  lower  side  of  the  planchet, 
expanding  at  the  same  time.  The  impression  on  top  made  from  the  hardened  steel  die 
transferred  without  expanding.  The  metal  around  the  edge  moved  out  and  bent  upwards. 

No  collar  was  used,  of  course. 
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“The  only  purpose  which  I can  see  in  such  an  experiment  would  be  to  demonstrate 

the  flow  of  the  metal.” 

Figure  14  illustrates  a somewhat  similar  specimen  struck  outside  of  the  mint.  In  this  case 
an  obverse  die  was  forced  into  a flat  piece  of  white  metal  which  had  been  placed  on  a flat  surface 
without  a retaining  collar.  It  was  struck  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  coin  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion of  the  die,  but  the  characteristic  cupping  is  sufficient  to  suggest  its  possible  use  as  an  ash  tray. 

Regarding  Dr.  Barclay’s  experiments,  Mr.  Dressel  further  says : “We  have  exhausted  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  information  at  this  Mint.  We  have  no  evidence  of  Dr.  Barclay’s  work  at  this 
Mint  and  can  find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the 
years  1860  and  1861.”  Dr.  J.  H.  Judd,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  who  made  available  several  of  the 
coins  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  from  his  outstanding  collection  of  U.  S.  pattern  pieces, 
was  not  able  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  matter.  Despite  the  fact  that  prominent  dealers  and 
collectors  have  expressed  themselves  similarly,  there  is  undoubtedly  data  on  the  subject,  merely 
waiting  to  be  uncovered  and  recorded.  It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  Numismatic  Review  will 
communicate  any  findings  to  me.  The  present  data  seems  to  cancel  itself  out,  but  perhaps  addi- 
tional facts  will  determine  a positive  viewpoint.  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  indicate  why 
Dr.  Barclay  thought  that  cupping  would  prevent  “abrasion,  counterfeiting,  and  deterioration.” 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  also  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

Comment  by  the  Editor 

To  our  mind  Major  Lohr  has  demolished  the  idea  that  the  merely  convex  patterns  represent 
“Barclay’s  idea  of  coinage.”  Obviously  they  are  not  especially  hard  to  make,  and  hardly  would 
have  been  effective  bars  to  counterfeiting.  But  a rather  significant  fact  remains,  they  do  turn  up 
(and  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  is  concerned,  apparently  first  turn  up)  at  a time  that  Barclay  was  experi- 
menting at  the  Mint.  Furthermore  we  have  to  recall  that  Adams  and  Woodin,  most  especially  the 
former,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  done  a very  large  share  of  actually  writing  the  book, 
knew  the  traditions  of  the  old-time  collectors  and  dealers  in  this  country.  It  also  must  be  said 
that  Adams,  while  an  acceptable  writer  of  English  perhaps,  was  not  first  rate  as  a writer.  We 
mean  he  was  a far  better  numismatist  than  author ; we  read  him  for  content,  and  not  for  style. 
We  think  with  a person  of  this  kind,  we  do  have  a right  to  consider  whether  the  reason  his 
remarks  are  confusing  is  due  to  confusion  of  information,  or  merely  rather  loose  phraseology. 
“Concave  pattern  coins  . . . illustrate  Dr.  Barclay’s  idea  of  coinage,”  may  simply  be  meant  to 
convey  the  thought  that  they  are  specimens  of  the  pieces  he  made  at  the  Mint.  Even,  however, 
if  Adams  meant  just  what  he  seems  to  say,  it  indicates  that  he  connected  Barclay  with  concave 
patterns ; and  it  is  also  apparent  that  others  shared  his  view. 

Notice  that  in  his  discussion  of  “329”  Adams  puts  the  phrase  “to  give  an  idea  of  one  of  Dr. 
Barclay’s  plans  of  coinage,”  in  quotation  marks ; either  as  copied  from  an  old  catalogue  or  some 
label  made  by  a collector  or  dealer  he  had  seen.  This  phraseology,  by  the  way,  is  highly  exact  and 
definite.  Intaglio  was  not  the  only  Barclay  idea.  My  feeling  is,  however,  that  by  reading  all  the 
evidence  now  before  us,  we  can  make  a rather  definite  guess  about  what  Barclay  had  in  mind. 

It  was  a complicated  and  expensive  plan ; there  was  not  money  enough  to  produce  a satis- 
factory sample  for  exhibition ; perhaps  not  even  a sample  embodying  the  whole  plan  at  all.  The 
whole  plan  would  combat  “counterfeiting  and  deterioration.”  What  could  concavity  have  to  do 
with  that  ? It  might  do  one  thing ; protect  from  abrasion  delicate  designs  within  the  sunken  part  1 
And  something  like  an  engine  turning  was  used  in  the  background  of  British  stamps,  with  the 
idea  that  a mechanical  design  of  this  kind  is  very  hard  to  copy  exactly.  We  see  an  engine  turning 
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also  as  part  of  the  design  of  some  fifty  dollar  gold  pieces,  of  private  issue.  But  the  trouble  with 
this  kind  of  thing  on  a coin  is  that  it  wears  down  quickly,  and  would  not  longer  be  clearer  than 
say  a good  casting  of  it,  after  much  circulation. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  our  two  “private  patterns”  illustrated  in  the  last  issue ; those  Howland 
Wood  thought  associated  with  Barclay.  They  are  not  convex,  but  involve  elaborate  mechanical 
designs  as  borders,  within  higher  borders,  and  they  have  deep  central  wells,  too,  on  the  reverse. 
How  could  Barclay  produce  them  privately  if  he  could  not  at  the  Mint.  There  are  two  consid- 
erations ; he  did  produce  them  only  in  a soft  metal  of  some  kind.  Our  suspicion  is  that  they  are 
later  products,  and  that  Barclay  perhaps  met  a private  diesinker  of  great  skill  who  was  able  to  do 
something  closer  to  the  plan. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  this  full  hypothetical  explanation  never  occurred  to  me,  until 
after  I had  read  the  paper  by  Major  Lohr  printed  above,  and  reexamined  the  actual  specimens  of 
the  private  patterns  illustrated.  They  seem  to  be  rare;  we  have  not  ourselves  seen  a duplicate. 

Before  making  things  of  that  kind,  an  inventor  might  want  to  know  more  about  convexity  by 
itself,  perhaps. 

T.  O.  M. 


THE  ST.  GAUDENS  EAGLE  OF  1907 


We  have  permission  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  its  owner.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  gives  some  authentic 
information  about  the  1907  St.  Gaudens  Eagle. 


— Eds. 

April  1,  1925. 

Dear  Mr.  Burns: 

I was  most  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I do  not  have  the  catalogue  you  speak  of,  but  I know 
the  coin  (St.  Gaudens  ten  dollar  piece)  you  have  is  one  of  the  second  strikes  of  which  34,100 
pieces  were  struck.  They  were  found  to  be  impracticable  and  I ordered  them  to  be  re-melted 
which  was  done  under  my  official  supervision.  They  were  struck  before  I assumed  duty  as 
Director,  and  a few  pieces  had  got  out  through  the  President  and  others  connected  with  design- 
ing the  coin  and  could  not  be  recalled.  As  the  matter  of  re-melting  the  issue  of  the  second  strike 
came  up  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assay  Commission  it  occurred  to  me  to  pre- 
sent one  to  each  of  the  Commission  in  lieu  of  the  usual  medal,  or  in  addition,  I forget  which. 
These  and  the  pieces  that  were  given  out  through  the  President  number  42. 

Of  the  first  lot,  500  pieces  were  struck,  but  this  was  some  months  before  my  time  and  I 
cannot  give  the  details  so  clearly,  but  it  is  my  recollection  they  were  all  given  out  and  none 
re-melted,  consequently  the  second  lot  is  more  rare. 

It  is  not  proper  to  call  the  second  issue  “pattern  pieces”  for  they  were  struck  for  circulation 
and  I question  the  propriety  of  so  styling  the  first  lot,  unless  the  term  is  synonymous  with  “trial.” 
The  second  lot  were  not  even  “trial”  pieces.  The  large  number  struck  is  sufficient  denial  of  that. 

Holmes  Book  Co.,  152  Kearny  Street,  has  the  “Recollections  of  a Newspaperman.”* 

With  kindest  regards  and  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Frank  A.  Leach, 

Ex-Director  of  the  Mint,  Sept.  19,  1907,  to  July  31,  1909. 


*A  history  of  the  new  gold  design  is  in  this  book. 


(In  script  on  the  letter)  The  coin  herein  referred  to  was  received  by  me  when  a member  of  the  Assay  Commis- 
sion, February,  1908,  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  sold  to  Farran  Zerbe,  San  Francisco,  March  18,  1927. 

(Signed)  THOS.  P.  BURNS. 
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PROPAGANDA  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  ROME  (A.D.  193): 
PERTINAX  — SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS 

By  HAROLD  MATTINGLY,  F.B.A. 

All  occasions,  examined  closely  enough,  are  probably  unique:  they  contain  elements  not  all 
assembled  together  before  or  likely  to  be  assembled  again.  But  some  occasions  deserve  the  qual- 
ification in  a special  sense:  they  depart  so  obviously  and  so  widely  from  the  normal.  The  year 
A.D.  193  presents  several  such  occasions  in  the  history  of  Rome,  not  far  removed  in  time  from  one 
another.  It  provides  us  therefore  with  an  excellent  test  of  the  relations  of  Roman  coinage  to  cur- 
rent events,  its  use  for  propaganda  to  influence  public  opinion. 

Commodus,  most  noble  of  all  the  Caesars,  son  of  the  revered  Marcus,  grandson  of  Antoninus, 
great-grandson  of  Hadrian— himself  the  son  of  Trajan  and  grandson  of  Nerva — might  seem  to 
have  a claim  to  empire  that  nothing  could  disallow.  The  fact  that  he  succeeded  by  birth  after  a 
number  of  successions  by  adoption  might  even  seem  to  make  his  case  the  stronger.  Yet  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  peculiar  mania  of  the  autocrat  if  he  once  loses  his  sense  of  balance.  He  became 
the  Roman  Hercules,  the  new  founder  of  Rome,  the  unique  person  on  whom  all  the  heavenly 
powers  concentrated  their  attention — an  eastern  sultan,  a prince  of  gladiators — but  also  (what 
he  probably  failed  to  realize)  a bloody  and  perfidious  tyrant.  He  ordered  executions  at  will,  but, 
when  he  was  about  to  strike  at  his  own  inner  circle— Laetus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  Eclectus,  the 
chamberlain,  and  Marcia,  his  concubine — he  made  one  small  error.  They  learned  of  his  plans  and 
struck  first.  Narcissus,  an  athlete,  was  sent  in  to  strangle  him. 

This  was  in  the  night  of  December  31st,  A.D.  192.  The  conspirators  must  think  and  think 
quickly.  They  had  a dead  Emperor  on  their  hands  and  must  have  a live  one  to  show  before  the 
morning.  They  probably  made  the  best  choice  possible;  they  offered  the  Empire  to  P.  Helvius 
Pertinax,  prefect  of  the  city,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  Marcus  in  his  German  wars.  Called 
suddenly  from  his  bed,  he  came  prepared  for  the  worst.  When  he  learned  that  Commodus  was 
really  dead,  he  accepted  Empire  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  This  was  readily  given. 
The  praetorians  were  not  enthusiastic — they  had  no  reason  to  wish  Commodus  dead,  and  they 
dreaded  the  fame  of  Pertinax  as  a disciplinarian.  For  the  moment,  however,  their  prefect  directed 
them,  a donative  was  promised — and  what  choice  had  they? 

Pertinax  lasted  just  under  three  months.  He  seems  to  have  honestly  attempted  a serious 
reform  of  the  state.  The  people  loved  and  cherished  him.  But  the  praetorians  hated  him  and 
finally  murdered  him  in  the  palace,  when,  undaunted  to  the  last,  he  went  out  in  person  to  meet 

them.  So  fell  the  great  officer,  whom  historians  so  often  label  “well-meaning,  but  weak.” 

Pertinax,  then,  was  an  emperor  of  a rare  type.  He  was  not  of  old  imperial  stock  nor  even 

grafted  on  to  it  by  adoption.  He  was  not  a successful  rebel-Emperor.  The  nearest  counterpart 
to  him  in  imperial  history  is  Nerva — similarly  called  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of  an  Emperor 
by  his  intimates.  Above  all,  Pertinax  was  dearly  loved  by  the  Roman  people.  When  we  turn, 

then,  to  the  coinage  of  Pertinax  and  find  in  it  an  entirely  original  flavour,  we  shall  certainly 
venture  to  associate  it  with  the  special  circumstances  of  his  elevation.  The  types  and  legends, 
while  proper  enough  to  the  occasion,  express  more  definitely  and  clearly  than  usual  the  sense  of 
the  sounder  elements  in  the  people  of  Rome.  One  or  two  types  are  regular  enough — those  cele- 
brating “Aequitas,”  the  liberality  and  the  vows.  The  dedication  to  “Janus  Pater”  is  unusual — but 
Pertinax’s  accession  fell  on  New  Year’s  Day.  But  the  imperial  Fortuna  with  the  legend  DIS 
CVSTODIBVS  (with  gods  as  guardians),  the  Liberality  with  the  legend  LIBERATIS  CIVIBVS 
(to  freed  citizens),  the  dedication  to  MENTI  LAVDANDAE  (with  praiseworthy  intent)  and 
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OPI  DIVINAE  (by  divine  aid)  are  all  outside  the  ordinary  stock.  In  these,  we  get  very  near  the 
heart  of  the  ordinary  decent  citizen  of  Rome.  The  imperial  Fortuna  depends  on  the  gods  who 
guard  her  (not  on  chance  caprice),  a tyrant  has  gone  and  the  Romans  are  again  free;  the  new 
Emperor  will  be  assisted  by  Wisdom  and  Divine  Aid.  The  common  legend,  PROVIDENTIA  AVG., 
is  illustrated  by  an  original  type.  The  world  holds  up  her  hands  towards  a great  star — the 
Emperor,  who  is,  so  to  say,  let  down  from  heaven,  “velut  caelo  demissum.”  An  alternative  version 
shows  the  world  pointing  to  the  star  with  one  hand  and  laying  the  other  hand  on  her  breast.  I 
shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  we  cannot  finally  prove  that  this  second  version  belongs  after 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  when  his  honours  were  about  to  be  restored  by  Septimius,  but  he  had  not 
yet  been  consecrated.  The  world  points  sorrowfully  to  the  star — returned  whence  it  came — the 
hand  on  the  breast  suggesting  sorrow  and  resignation. 

The  murder  of  Pertinax  led  to  another  unique  occasion — one  uniquely  disgraceful.  The 
praetorians  had  murdered  their  “imperator,”  without  even  the  show  of  just  cause:  they  were 
guilty  and  knew  it.  They  retired  to  their  camp,  barricaded  themselves  in,  and  put  the  Empire 
up  to  auction.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  truth  of  the  story  of  the  bidding,  in 
which  Didius  Julianus  and  Sulpicianus  shared.  Didius  finally  won  with  a final  bid  of  25,000 
sestertii  per  man.  Didius  had  had  a long  and  reasonably  distinguished  career  and  he  was  very 
wealthy.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acquired  the  Empire  were  incredibly  undignified. 
He  might  still  have  proved  himself  capable,  but  his  whole  tenure  of  office  demonstrated  his  inca- 
pacity. Attended  by  his  troops  he  received  the  tame  submission  of  the  senate  and  assured  them 
that  he  was  the  “fittest  to  rule.”  The  people  loathed  the  guilty  successor  to  their  darling  Pertinax 
and  actually  tried  to  fight  the  praetorians  in  Rome.  Though  finally  forced  to  disperse  to  their 
homes,  they  continued  to  protest  vigorously  and  to  call  on  the  provincial  generals  and  armies — 
particularly  on  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria — to  come  to  their  rescue.  The  praetorians  of  Julianus 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  nastiest  collections  of  toughs  that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  soldier. 
But  they  had  gone  too  far  for  Roman  opinion.  The  Roman  senate  could  be  cowed,  the  Roman 
people — less  easily — could  be  kept  harmless.  But  the  generals  in  the  provinces  and  their  armies 
had  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves.  They  had  watched  Commodus  becoming  almost  impossible: 
they  had  seen  Pertinax  fill  the  breach.  Now  with  Didius  the  wheel  had  spun  back.  Pescennius 
Niger  in  Syria  accepted  the  appeals  from  Rome  and  allowed  his  troops  to  acclaim  him  Emperor. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  one.  Septimius  Severus,  governor  of  Upper  Pannonia,  harangued  his 
troops  at  Carnuntum  and  promised  to  avenge  Pertinax.  He  marched  straight  on  Rome  and  overran 
Julianus  after  barely  a show  of  resistance.  Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  whose  troops 
were  also  restive,  was  kept  contented  by  the  rank  of  Caesar  which  Septimius  offered  him. 

Thus  the  Roman  armies  of  the  provinces  rose,  as  if  by  one  consent,  against  Julianus.  Niger 
had  been  the  special  favourite  to  whom  the  people  of  Rome  appealed,  but  Septimius  was  the 
nearer  and  the  more  resolute.  Didius  made  various  moves  that  only  illustrated  his  lack  of  purpose 
and  competence:  he  armed  elephants,  constructed  defences  of  the  palace  and  sent  assassins  to 
murder  Severus.  All  in  vain:  after  Severus  had  declined  to  share  the  throne  with  him,  the  senate 
declared  him  a public  enemy,  and  he  was  cut  down,  sadly  muttering  “What  harm  have  I done? 
Whom  have  I put  to  death  ?” 

The  coinage  of  Didius  has  few  types,  but  it  is  quite  expressive.  It  shows  no  consideration  for 
the  people  of  Rome  or,  for  that  matter,  for  the  senate.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  “glittering 
prize”  which  Julianus  has  clutched  and  won — illustrated  by  the  imperial  Fortuna  or  by  Julianus 
as  RECTOR  ORBIS  (ruler  of  the  world)  with  globe  and  sceptre.  In  the  same  spirit,  wife  and 
daughter  (Manlia  Scantilla  and  Didia  Clara)  were  at  once  made  “Augustae.”  They  are  said  to 
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have  prompted  Julianus  to  bid  for  Empire  and  they  got  their  share  of  the  spoils.  Scantilla  uses 
the  queenly  type  of  IVNO  REGINA,  Didia  Clara  that  of  HILARITAS,  the  Joy  of  youth  and 
spring.  One  type  of  Julianus  is  significant  and  ominous — CONCORDIA  MILITVM,  a hope 
rapidly  dissolving  on  every  side.  The  reference,  mark,  is  not  specially  to  the  praetorian  guard, 
but  to  the  army  in  general. 

Severus  was  not  slow  to  enter  the  city  and  occupy  the  throne.  He  deified  Pertinax.  He  dis- 
banded, with  suitable  contumely,  the  infamous  praetorians.  With  Niger  in  the  East  he  had  a 
serious  war  to  wage.  It  was  only  won  finally  near  the  end  of  A.D.  194  after  three  great  battles. 
In  the  West,  Albinus,  enjoying  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  the  prospect  of  the  succession,  was  lulled 
into  a false  security.  At  Rome  Severus  used  the  coinage  to  tell  a plain  story.  It  is  all  of  Victory, 
Valour  and  the  legions  that  have  fought  on  his  side.  The  army  has  restored  the  situation  by  find- 
ing an  emperor  ready  to  cope  with  it.  Divus  Pertinax  receives  the  honour  of  consecration.  The 
people  do  not  fail  to  get  their  liberality.  But  there  is  no  direct  acknowledgment  that  the  call  to 
the  army  had  come  from  Rome:  the  trouble  was  that  that  call  had  gone  out  first  not  to  Severus, 
but  to  Niger.  Albinus,  as  Caesar,  shares  in  the  coinage.  The  coins  confirm  the  historians,  and 
make  certain  what  would  otherwise  not  be  known,  that  Albinus,  though  Caesar,  was  not  IMPER- 
ATOR  or  TR.P.  (with  tribunician  power)  or  apparently  even  PONTIFEX.  Severus  did  not  give 
more  than  he  thought  essential.  Niger  meanwhile  struck  at  Antioch — very  probably  at  other  mints 
in  the  East.  His  themes  are  Roman — Victory,  Valour,  the  trophies  of  the  unconquered  general: 
but  there  is  an  Eastern  flavour — BONA  SPES,  BONVS  EVENTVS,  Fortuna  in  a multitude  of 
forms  (assimilated  to  Ceres,  Hilaritas,  Pax,  Pietas,  etc.)  and  great  stress  on  the  golden  age,  from 
which,  as  the  age  of  Astraea,  Niger  took  his  cognomen  “Justus.”  As  his  epigram  tells  us,  he  had 
the  Golden  Age  in  his  heart  (“aurea  saecla  volens”).  The  war  of  Niger  and  Severus  in  the  East 
distracted  the  cities  with  rivalries,  which  it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  in  the  coinages 
of  the  principal  cities.  But  Eckhel  was  a little  misled  when  he  talked  of  a “war  of  types”  between 
the  two  Emperors,  because  Severus’  Eastern  mints  have  many  types  in  common  with  Niger’s. 
Whichever  candidate  they  favoured,  they  naturally  used  more  or  less  the  same  language. 

This  is  only  an  extract  out  of  a wider  subject — but  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  two  main 
points — (a)  the  way  in  which  the  coinage  was  used  to  present  events  to  the  public;  (b)  the  public 
opinion  that  had  to  be  considered  in  the  presentation.  The  peculiar  interest  of  the  coinage  of 
Pertinax  is  that  in  it  we  almost  hear  the  “populus  Romanus”  for  once  speaking  for  itself. 

PROJECTED  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  AND  BYZANTINE 

ART  AT  BALTIMORE 

The  Walters  Art  Gallery  is  planning  to  hold,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  a comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art,  to  be  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  American 
collections.  The  exhibition  of  Byzantine  Art,  held  in  Paris  in  1931,  was  a milestone  in  Byzantine 
Art,  the  repercussions  of  which  are  still  felt.  The  exhibitions  of  the  arts  of  the  Dark  Ages,  in 
Worcester  in  1937,  and  of  Coptic  Art,  held  in  Brooklyn  in  1941,  were  equally  significant  in  their 
limited  fields.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  in  Baltimore  will  be  as  important  for  the  whole  field 
of  Byzantine  Art  studies. 

The  art  of  Byzantium  is  beautiful  and  glamorous  and  well  deserves  better  appreciation  and 
greater  understanding.  The  aim  of  the  exhibition  is  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of  this  art 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  collected  here  in  America.  It  has,  naturally,  been  impossible 
to  remove  to  this  country  any  of  the  great  architectural  monuments  or  the  wall  mosaics  which  are 
so  necessary  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  art,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  America 
has  great  collections  of  manuscripts,  ivories,  steatite  and  gem  carvings,  jewelry,  coins  and  other 
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manifestations  of  Byzantine  Art.  These  collections  have  been  brought  together,  generally,  by 
such  collectors  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.,  Henry  Walters,  John  and  Robert  Garrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Bliss,  and  Henry  Freer.  These  collections  have  all  become  the  property  of  public  institu- 
tions and  are  available  to  the  public,  but,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  assemble  the 
material  to  illustrate  the  arts  of  Byzantium  in  all  its  phases. 

Included  in  the  exhibition  will  be  the  following  classifications:  ivory,  steatite  and  gem 
carvings,  sculpture,  floor  mosaics,  jewelry,  gold  and  silversmiths’  work,  coins  and  seals,  enamels, 
textiles,  ceramics,  bronzes,  and  other  antiquities. 

The  exhibition  is  being  held  in  collaboration  with  Harvard  (Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection) 
and  Princeton  University.  It  will  be  part  of  Princeton’s  Bicentenary  Celebration  and  a seminar 
on  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art  will  be  held  at  Princeton  immediately  before  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition  in  Baltimore  which  is  to  be  on  April  25,  1947.  Those  who  attend  the  seminar 
at  Princeton  will  then  be  invited  to  the  opening  here  in  Baltimore. 

A number  of  European  scholars  in  the  field  of  Byzantine  Art  will  be  brought  to  America  for 
the  occasion.  These  will  include  Cardinal  Tisserant  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  Professor  G.  de 
Jerphanion  of  the  Institut  Pontifical  Oriental,  and  Professor  Andre  Grabar  of  the  University  of 
Strassbourg. 

In  addition  to  the  great  collection  of  antiquities  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  the  Antioch 
mosaics  in  the  Baltimore  Museum,  and  the  Byzantine  coins  in  the  John  Garrett  Collection  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  there  will  be  such  outstanding  objects  as  the  Antioch  chalice  loaned  by  Mr. 
Kouchakji,  the  Byzantine  manuscrips  from  the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  and  from  the 
Garrett  Collection  in  Princeton  University,  and  the  unique  group  of  Early  Christian  rock-crystal 
carvings  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore  of  New  York. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Query.  On  a medal  or  button  recently  found  here,  is  the  inscription  “Maximilianus  Pot.  Max. 
I.  Inv.  Cres.  1493.”  It  presumably  related  to  Maximilian  whose  head  is  shown. 

Hilda  P.  Greenberg,  Librarian, 
Danville,  Va.  George  Washington  High  School. 

Answer.  Without  seeing  the  piece  itself,  or  a rubbing,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  is 
contemporary  with  that  to  which  it  relates,  or  is  some  kind  of  commemorative  medal.  But  you 
are  surely  correct  in  supposing  that  it  relates  to  the  accession  of  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  We  can  tell  you  with  confidence  the  general  meaning,  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  last  two  words  involves  several  possibilities,  and  we  simply  choose  a probable  one  — adding 
that  all  the  other  possibilities  we  can  think  of  are  all  along  the  same  lines,  in  fundamental  mean- 
ing. We  expand  thus : 

“MAXIMILIANUS  POT.  MAX.  I.  INV.  CRES.  1493”  Maximilianus  Potestate  Maxima 
Primum  Invenit  Crescens,  1493,  and  interpret  “Maximilian  with  supreme  power  for  the  first  (year) 
began  (to  rule)  with  increase  of  power  — or  happily  — in  1493.” 

Our  Interpretation  of  Pot.  Max.  I.  is  confident;  it  is  closely  parallel  to  the  regular  ancient 
Roman  part  of  the  title  of  the  emperor,  Tribunitia  Potestate  and  a number,  for  this  was  renewed 
yearly,  and  although  in  form  an  ablative  absolute,  it  amounts  to  a title.  Pot.  Max.  also,  obviously, 
is  a rather  close  assimilation  of  the  emperor’s  title  to  that  of  the  Pope,  Pont(ifex)  Max(imus). 
And  Maximilian  did  call  himself  “Potentissimus” — most  powerful  (ruler). 

When  it  comes  to  INV.  CRES.,  the  ideas  are  clear  enough.  But  if  struck  the  year  of  accession 
itself  the  last  word  might  be  CRESCEAT,  “May  he  increase  in  power.”  There  are  other  possi- 
bilities, but  nothing  fundamentally  different.  M. 
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AMERICO- AUSTRALIAN  HYBRIDS 

By  SYDNEY  V.  HAGLEY 

Some  very  interesting  “sports”  of  Australian  coin  types  on  United  States  planchets  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  collection  of  the  writer. 

As  they  appear  to  be  unpublished  a few  details  may  be  of  interest  to  the  collector  of  United 
States  coins,  although  they  belong  essentially  to  the  Australian  series. 

During  1942-1944  the  enormous  increase  in  coin  requirements  of  Australia  occasioned  by  the 
war  necessitated  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Mints  to  cope  with  the  demand. 

This  demand  was  in  no  small  way  due  to  the  use  of  Australian  currency  by  the  U.  S.  Forces 
throughout  the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  these  two  “sports”  belong,  both  being  products  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mint.  The  dies  for  the  Australian  Florin  were  used  in  both  instances  and  the  mint  mark  S is 
plainly  visible  above  the  date  1944. 

No.  1 is  struck  on  a planchet  intended  for  the  U.  S.  nickel  (4)  against  which  it  balances 
exactly,  weighing  approximately  77  grs. 

No.  2,  although  slightly  larger  than  the  zinc  coated  steel  cent  (5),  due  to  the  spreading  in 
striking,  weighs  the  same  as  the  cent  of  even  date  and  is  obviously  on  a planchet  intended  for 
this  coin. 

No.  3 is  similar  to  No.  1 with  the  dies  in  a slightly  different  position;  in  each  case  the 
planchet  is  too  small  for  the  dies  and  some  of  the  design  is  missing. 

Another  item  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  the  1850’s,  also  has  a link  with  the  U.  S. 
It  is  a token  halfpenny  struck  by  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  London,  who  had  a branch  in  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

This  token  is  illustrated  in  Andrews  “Australian  Coins  & Tokens,”  No.  575,  although  inaccu- 
rately described.  The  following  is  a description  (4). 

Obverse:  A kangaroo  with  MELBOURNE  over  and  W.  J.  TAYLOR  MEDALLIST  / TO 
THE  GREAT  / EXHIBITION  / 1851,  in  four  lines  of  small  capitals  in  the  exergue. 

Reverse:  Britannia  seated  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand  and  a wand,  on  which  is 
a cap  of  liberty,  in  her  left ; UNITED  STATES  over. 

The  reverse  of  this  piece  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Washington  Cent  of  1783  which  the  halfpenny  approximated  in  size. 

The  use  of  the  words  United  States  in  reference  to  Australia  was  premature  by  50  years ; it 
was  not  until  1901  that  the  independent  colonies  joined  together  in  what  was  virtually  the  United 
States  (the  Commonwealth)  of  Australia. 

It  appears  possible  that  W.  J.  Taylor  purchased  the  old  dies  of  the  1783  Cent  (struck  in 
London)  and  used  them  to  strike  a limited  number  of  specimens.  They  are  extremely  rare  and 
usually  in  Proof  or  F.D.C.  condition. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  one  of  the  commoner  Australian  Tokens 
(Andrews  573).  The  design  was  modified  by  the  removal  of  the  cap  of  liberty  and  the  substitution 
of  the  word  AUSTRALIA  for  UNITED  STATES. 

NEW  MEDAL  BY  MISTRUZZI 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jonas  we  are  permitted  to  publish  the  two  medals  by  Mistruzzi 
on  the  Liberation  of  Rome.  The  smaller,  36mm  in  diameter,  is  apparently  for  suspension  while 
the  large  55mm  is  rather  a souvenir  for  the  cabinet.  The  artist’s  signature  in  three  lines  of  incused 
letters  appears  directly  above  the  star,  but  may  not  be  clear  in  our  illustration.  E.  W.  M. 
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MONEY  WEIGHTS 
AND 

THE  ENGLISH  GOLD  COIN  REFORM  OF  1774 

A discussion  took  place  among  several  members  of  our  editorial  staff  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Dieudonne’s  (Manuel  des  Poids  Monetaires,  1925)  classification  as  French  of  a money  weight 
which  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Ob.  Geo  III  Rev.  S D 

Up  to  the  20  6 

1st  of  Jany  OR 

1772  DWT  Gr. 

5 6 

Dieudonne’s  numbers  are  65  and  66,  plate  V,  16,  17.  The  reverse  inscription  is  interpreted 
by  him  as  meaning  20  sous  6 deniers  current;  5 deniers  6 grains,  English  weight.  We  believe 
that  this  weight  has  no  association  with  the  French  monetary  system.  We  think  it  is  entirely 
English.  20S  6D  OR  DWT5  Gr6  means  20  shillings  6 pence,  or,  5 pennyweight  6 grains. 

The  significance  of  the  weight  is  that  it  is  accessory  to  the  English  gold  coin  reform  of  1774. 
Kenyons’  “Gold  Coins  of  England”  states  at  page  193 : 

“In  1774  the  gold  coins  in  circulation  had  become  very  much  diminished  in  weight 
by  filing  and  other  malpractices,  while  those  issued  new  from  the  mint  were  melted  down 
and  exported ; and  accordingly  an  Act  of  that  year  called  in  and  made  no  longer  current 
(except  for  payment  of  taxes)  all  gold  coins  below  a weight,  which  was  fixed  by  proc- 
lamation at  128  grs.  to  the  guinea  for  coins  made  since  Dec.  31st,  1772,  and  at  126  grs. 
for  earlier  coins ; and  in  1776  all  coins  weighing  less  than  128  grs.  to  the  guinea  were  made 
no  longer  current.” 

DWT  5 gr  6 is  equivalent  to  126  grains.  Any  guinea  struck  prior  to  January  1st,  1772  was 
demonetized  if  it  was  short  of  this  weight.  In  1717  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21s  which 
it  retained  until  the  minting  of  guineas  was  discontinued  in  1813.  Since  the  guinea  of  126  grains 
was  demonetized  it  was  no  longer  worth  21s.  The  gold  value  of  the  demonetized  guinea  of  126 
grains  was  apparently  adjusted  at  20s  6d,  the  6d  difference  being  the  allowance  for  the  shortage 
of  2 grains  of  gold. 

There  also  exist  weights  for  the  guinea  of  128  grains.  See  Dieudonne,  Plate  VIII,  4 on  which 
the  weight  is  given  as  5:8  (128  grains).  H.  J.  S. 

NUMISMATIC  LEGENDS  — II 

The  "Unique”  Coin  Lost 

The  present  article  will  at  first  sight  probably  seem  far  from  novel  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But  we  think  even  those  who  have  heard  it  before  will  admit  it  is  an  amusing  story,  a new 
generation  may  enjoy.  And  to  the  older  reader  we  say — bear  with  us,  we  have  a purpose  in 
retelling  it. 

Once  upon  a time  a number  of  collectors  were  gathered  in  the  Medal  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  course  in  company  with  members  of  the  staff.  One  gentleman  asked  to  see  a very 
famous  and  “unique”  coin.  Some  slight  interruption  occurred  in  the  deliberations  of  the  numis- 
matists, and — the  famous  coin  was  found  to  be  missing.  Search  was  made  in  vain  on  the  floor, 
and  after  several  minutes  someone  proposed  that  all  present  be  searched.  Everyone  save  one  man 
consented.  He  insisted  that  further  efforts  be  made  to  locate  the  coin,  and  it  was  found  safe  in  an 
odd  corner. 
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“Well,”  said  the  highest  official  present,  “this  is  very  pleasant,  but  I am  puzzled  about  one 
thing.  Mr.  Blank,  do  you  mind  telling  us  why  you  were  so  insistent  in  refusing  to  be  searched. 
Was  it  merely  a matter  of  principle?  The  rest  of  us  felt  no  compunctions  in  the  matter.” 

“I  have  no  objections  to  explaining  now,”  said  Mr.  Blank,  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
duplicate  of  the  supposedly  unique  coin.  “I  had  just  recently  obtained  a second  specimen  for  my 
own  collection,  which  I am  showing  you.  But  you  can  imagine  my  position  had  it  been  found  in 
my  pocket  before  the  other  one  was  recovered ! ” 

We  think  it  is  a good  story,  and  we  have  told  it  as  happening  at  the  British  Museum,  because 
it  is  actually  told  as  a “tradition”  at  that  institution — we  first  heard  it  there.  But  the  teller  is 
usually  careful  to  remark  something  to  the  effect  “we  have  a famous  story,”  or  “my  predecessors 
told  me  this.”  And  it  is  clearly  a legend  ; that  is,  something  in  which  the  teller  does  not  thoroughly 
believe — it  usually  is  used  to  illustrate  the  statement  that  when  a coin  is  called  unique  it  often 
causes  someone  to  bring  out  a duplicate.  In  a word  it  is  a parable  or  moral  tale. 

But  we  have  heard  it  several  times,  and  from  different  people,  with  different  heroes  and 
localities  assigned  to  the  incident.  We  should  welcome  word  from  readers  who  may  have  seen 
this  in  print — or  heard  it  long  ago.  We  should  like  to  know  when  the  story  originated.  We  shall 
also  be  glad  to  publish  other  numismatic  legends  of  this  kind  if  they  are  called  to  our  attention. 

M. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A HOARD  OF  ROMAN  FOLLES.  . . . Found  at  Fyfield,  Berks.  By  E.  T.  Leeds.  Oxford, 

Ashmolean  Museum,  1946.  4to.,  63  pp,  8 pi.  15  shillings. 

This  is  an  extremely  careful  and  detailed  description  and  discussion  of  a large  hoard  of 
bronze  or  base  billon  coins  of  the  kind  generally  known  as  the  follis.  With  the  exception  of 
one  coin  of  Aurelian,  there  are  only  coins  issued  by  Diocletian  and  his  associates  in  the  Empire, 
and  there  are  over  2,100  specimens,  which  have  come  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  There 
is  reason  to  think  the  find  is  almost,  if  not  quite  completely  intact ; that  it  in  the  main  represents 
coins  brought  together  before  305  A.D.,  and  was  buried  about  the  year  307. 

The  coins,  which,  not  being  of  gold  or  silver,  are  not  in  the  British  sense  “treasure  trove,” 
were  actually  found  on  land  belonging  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  And  the  completeness 
of  the  find  makes  it  peculiarly  important,  permitting  a record  of  current  money  at  a specific 
period  in  England. 

The  mints  are  mostly  those  of  the  West,  although  it  is  clear  from  the  hoard  that  money  of 
all  mints  circulated  throughout  the  Empire  (as  who  ever  has  doubted?)  and  that  the  currency 
of  Roman  Britain  was  in  large  measure  brought  over  from  the  Continent;  specimens  from 
Treveri  (Treves)  being  especially  numerous. 

An  item  of  special  interest  is  the  presence  of  a fairly  large  number  of  coins  without  mintmark. 
These  pieces  have  usually  been  more  or  less  summarily  assigned  to  mints  in  England  by  older 
scholars.  Mr.  Leeds  concludes  that  some  groups  may  not  be  British,  that  other  groups  must  be, 
and  hazards  the  idea  that  perhaps  York  (Eboracum)  struck  some  of  the  coins  without  mintmark. 

Mr.  Leeds  has  also  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  meaning  of  FOLLIS.  While 
this  word,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  is  something  like  “bag”  or  “purse”  is  applied  to  the 
individual  coin,  it  has  a literary  usage  which  suggests  a large  sum.  This  may  well  have  been  a 
bag  of  roughly  the  weight  of  42  pounds  weight.  The  hoard  weighs  approximately  that  much, 
and  may  well  have  been  itself  one  FOLLIS. 
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CATALOGUE  DES  MONNAIES  LUXEMBOURGEOISES  — 1026-1939.  By  Maurice  Campill 

and  Jean  Harpes.  Luxembourg,  1945.  32  pp.  8 vo. 

This  little  pamphlet  lists  by  ruler  and  denomination  all  coins  issued  by  the  small  realm 
of  Luxemburg,  and  the  petty  local  coinages  thereof.  The  descriptions  are  so  much  abbreviated 
that  — even  though  a rather  good  bibliography  of  the  sources  is  given  — only  the  specialist  or  the 
local  collector  can  find  the  checklist,  for  it  is  little  more,  of  much  value.  It  is  our  custom  to 
welcome  cordially  all  works  that  advance  the  study  of  numismatic  science.  But  we  must  frankly 
say  that  we  regret  that  — in  so  circumscribed  a subject  — we  do  feel  that  the  treatment  of  dates 
is  too  synoptic  and  brief.  There  are  no  illustrations.  The  book  is  unpretentious,  and  a very 
severe  review  is  out  of  place.  But  “what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,”  and  what  has  been 
done  in  this  case,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Union  des  Timbrophiles  (the  Association  of  Stamp  Col- 
lectors) of  Luxembourg,  might  have  been  twenty  times  as  useful,  if  it  had  been  perhaps  three 
times  as  big.  M. 

DIE  SCHOENSTEN  GRIECHENMUENZEN  SIZILIENS— Leipzig,  1940.  By  Max  Hirmer. 

68  pages  (of  which  48  are  plates). 

Roemische  Kaisermunzen.  Same  author.  Leipzig,  1941,  same  size. 

These  two  little  booklets  were  produced  in  Germany  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  and 
while  the  contribution  to  knowledge  is  little,  the  plates  are  very  beautiful.  In  the  first  book,  we 
are  shown  specimens  of  Greek  silver  coins,  almost  without  exception  of  the  finest  period  of  art, 
and  from  specimens  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  some  of  them  being  actually  almost  as  they 
came  from  the  mint.  The  photographs  are  enlarged  and  show  how  minutely  careful  was  the  Greek 
die  sinker  at  his  best. 

The  second  volume  shows  Roman  coins  and  medallions,  also  of  great  artistic  merit ; and  the 
enlargements  show  in  many  cases  a rather  unexpected  love  of  detail  on  the  reverses,  of  which  col- 
lectors are  likely  to  lose  sight,  since  the  emphasis  is  so  often  popularly  supposed  to  be  placed 
so  largely  on  the  imperial  portraits.  M. 

THE  COINAGE  OF  RHESANA  IN  MESOPOTAMIA.  By  Karel  O.  Castelin.  American 
Numismatic  Society:  Notes  and  Monographs,  No.  108,  New  York,  1946,  iv,  111  pp.,  17  plates. 

This  has  just  reached  us  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we  have  had  time  only  to  look  through  it 
hastily.  It  is  a highly  detailed  study  of  the  production  of  the  obscure  mint  of  Rhesana,  a border 
town  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  author  is  a Czech  scholar,  who  has  long  had  a special  interest  in  the  place  and  its 
coinage ; his  manuscript  was  sent  to  Professor  Bellinger,  who  has  put  it  in  shape  for  publication, 
and  writes  a brief  introduction,  in  his  usual  lucid  way. 

In  addition  to  elaborate  discussion,  there  is  included  an  attempt  at  a Corpus  of  the  known 
coins  of  Rhesana,  both  what  the  author  thinks  autonomous  coins,  and  a few  that  he  calls  vexillum 
coins,  which  show  as  type  the  “flag”  of  the  Roman  Legion  III,  Parthica,  obviously  struck  at 
Rhesana,  for  some  bear  the  letters  “P  S”  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  anything  save  “Rho 
sigma.” 

The  coinage  extends  only  from  Caracalla  (died  217)  to  Trajan  Decius  (died  251),  and  many 
of  the  known  specimens  are  in  badly  worn  condition.  In  all,  about  200  varieties,  including,  of 
course,  very  trifling  variants  are  described. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  addressed  to  special  students  primarily,  but  those  collectors  who 
rejoice  in  a specimen  or  two  of  the  coinage  of  the  town,  will  enjoy  trying  to  identify  such  pieces 
exactly. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  advanced  work,  which,  because  it  has  almost  no  possible  commercial 
appeal,  can  only  be  published  by  a learned  society.  We  feel  that  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  for  putting  on  record  this  highly  learned  and  interesting  study. 

In  criticising  such  a work  of  abstract  and  devoted  learning  as  this,  one’s  natural  inclination 
is  to  complete  praise.  But  it  has  been  said  that  a critic  does  not  exercise  his  function  if  he  has 
not  a single  fault  to  find,  and  Zoilus  found  fault  with  Homer.  So  we  will  say  we  wish  the  list  of 
the  coins  had  been  grouped  at  the  end,  rather  than  scattered  in  several  sections  through  the  dis- 
cussion. And  we  think  that  in  calling  the  object  before  the  emperor’s  head  on  the  horribly  crude 
coins,  Nos.  14-16,  “uncertain,”  our  author  carries  scientific  caution  too  far.  It  is  as  definite  a spear 
head  as  could  be  desired,  the  shaft  having  a little  cross  piece.  Coins  with  the  emperor  carrying  a 
spear  (in  slightly  different  position)  occur  at  Antioch,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  complain  of  tiny 
things  like  this  is  to  suggest  how  much  we  approve  of  this  little  book. 


AN  INEDITED  DUTCH  CENT  OF  WILLIAM  I,  1813-40 

By  JOHN  ROKESMITH 

In  his  recent  work  on  the  modern  coinage  of  the  Netherlands,  Handboek  van  de  N ederlandsche 
Munten  (Amsterdam,  1946)  M.  Jacques  Schulman  gives  a separate  number  (528)  to  a Gulden 
of  William  II,  misstruck  so  that  no  date  appears  on  the  flan,  although  the  coin  described  is  rather 
a freak  than  a regular  issue.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  treated  as  a major  variety,  it  seems 
proper  to  record  another  modern  Dutch  coin,  which  because  of  accidental  misstriking,  is  also  date- 
less, and  so  theoretically  a major  variety ; or  at  least  a minor  variety,  which  in  a revised  edition 
of  M.  Schulman’s  book  might  be  called  No.  “348  bis.” 

The  new  coin  is  a Cent  of  William  I (1813-1840)  of  regular  types,  curiously  misstruck  so 
that  about  one-third  of  the  type  on  each  side  is  off  the  flan.  On  the  obverse  is  the  regular 
Crowned  W,  between  the  figures  of  the  date,  which  in  this  case  are  not  inpressed  on  the  flan.  On 
the  reverse  are  the  crowned  arms  of  the  Netherlands  (the  crown  being  in  this  case  off  the  flan) 
between  1 . . . C.  with  tiny  mintmarks  beneath ; that  on  the  left  being  a torch  determines  that  the 
coin  was  made  at  Utrecht,  where  William  I struck  cents  between  1818  and  1837.  The  coin  is  in 
fair  condition,  but  has  been  pierced  by  some  former  owner ; and  Professor  Mabbott,  who  arranged 
for  this  publication  of  the  specimen,  now  privately  owned  in  New  York,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  one  time  it  may  have  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Brand  Collection  of  Chicago,  though  he 
bases  his  opinion  only  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  piece  was  discovered.  Coins  so 
misstruck  that  the  date  does  not  appear  at  all  are,  of  course,  of  decidedly  rare  occurrence. 

For  conclusions  of  a more  technical  kind,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  monograph  itself ; it 
includes  a fine  resume  of  conclusions  at  pages  32-33.  At  pages  33-36  is  a list  of  no  less  than  35 
inedita,  9 without  mintmark.  These,  we  think  (for  a reviewer  is  supposed  to  complain  of  some- 
thing, and  in  so  careful  and  scholarly  a study  as  this  there  is  little  else  to  complain  of)  — should 
have  been  given  numbers.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  good  old  English  word  “brockage”  is  used 
to  describe  one  piece  with  “incuse  reverse”  due  to  an  accident  at  the  mint.  The  presence  of  just 
one  freak  in  over  2000  coins  suggests  how  scarce  these  freaks  were  in  circulation. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  enthusiastic  reception  of  this  fine  study  without  mention  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  promised  it  will  be  the  first  of  a series  of  studies  of  numismatic  topics  by  the  skilled 
and  learned  scholars  at  Oxford.  We  look  forward  to  the  next  with  the  happiest  anticipations. 

T.  O.  Mabbott. 
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NUMISMATIC  LEGENDS  — III 

The  Cautious  Scholar 

Recently  we  told — or  rather  retold— the  most  famous  of  numismatic  legends.  We  now  tell 
another  moral  story  of  our  science  or  hobby — for  there  are  people  who  call  numismatics  by  one 
name  or  the  other  indifferently,  and  we  are  not  too  much  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them,  since  the 
best  hobby  is  a scientific  one.  Incidentally,  while  we  call  this  a legend,  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  may  not  be  absolutely  true. 

There  was  a very  famous  numismatist,  who  began  rather  as  a student  than  as  a collector, 
and  he  studied  under  a decidedly  famous  master,  who  had  some  special  theories  of  his  own.  Said 
the  teacher,  who  was  a specialist  in  Greek  coins,  “My  boy,  never  look  at  fakes  if  you  can  help  it. 
Study  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  even  the  minor  masterpieces.  But  avoid  bad  style; 
accustom  yourself  to  what  is  best,  and  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  fakes  and  counterfeits 
easily.” 

All  went  well  with  the  young  man  as  a student  of  ancient  coins ; and  he  obtained  a post  at  a 
famous  museum.  One  day  a gentleman  came  to  this  institution  with  a series  of  coins  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  For  our  readers  who  do  not  specialize  in  ancient  coins,  we  add  that  these 
pieces,  produced  for  an  only  partly  Hellenized  kingdom,  are  for  the  most  part  by  no  means 
“things  of  beauty,”  though  they  may  be  “a  joy  forever”  to  a collector,  and  have  great  historical 
significance.  The  young  scholar  took  one  look  at  the  pieces,  and  was  horrified.  However,  he  was 
a rather  prudent  person,  and  made  some  excuse,  calling  a more  experienced  scholar  to  his  aid, 
but  to  this  person  he  said,  “The  man  has  brought  in  a lot  of  coins,  and  they  ALL  seem  to  be  fakes.” 

The  older  expert  examined  them  and  explained.  The  younger  expert,  who  later  became  one 
of  the  greatest  numismatists  in  the  world,  is  said  to  have  told  this  story  on  himself.  The  moral 
is,  of  course,  that  mere  artistic  merit  is  only  occasionally  a criterion  of  authenticity.  Some  per- 
fectly authentic  ancient  coins  are  horribly  ugly.  We  may  add  that  Paduan  imitations  of  Roman 
coins  are  often  of  superior  artistic  merit  to  the  originals.  The  style  of  a modern  forger  will  be 
different  from  that  of  an  ancient  die-sinker,  and  the  extremely  careful  and  practiced  eye  may  see 
the  difference.  But  the  purely  aesthetic  attitude  of  our  young  scholar’s  master  was  abandoned  by 
the  said  scholar  after  his  first  meeting  with  the  coinage  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  M. 

THE  33RD  ISSUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDALISTS 

W orld  Peace  Medal 

This  bronze  medal,  2%  inches  in  diameter,  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Joseph  Kiselewski  who, 
in  the  circular  describing  the  medal,  explains  what  he  had  in  mind  as  follows : 

“Shortly  after  V-J  Day,  while  designing  a medal  for  the  Society  of  Medalists,  the  first  idea 
that  came  to  me  was  ‘World  Peace,’  which  naturally  was  on  everybody’s  mind  and,  therefore,  very 
timely. 

“The  war  was  over ; the  misery  and  the  horror  had  gone.  I have  tried  to  portray  a simple  and 
cheerful  ‘World  Peace’  which  would  rest  the  mind  from  the  dismal  past  and  look  only  to  the 
bright  future.  On  the  obverse  of  the  medal  a figure  symbolizing  peace  floats  over  the  world  uniting 
all  countries.  On  the  reverse,  the  dove  and  the  olive  branch  symbolize  peace,  while  the  book  stands 
for  knowledge  and  education,  the  guards  of  permanent  peace.” 

The  artist  goes  on  to  say  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  given  as  inscription,  are  from  the  Douai 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  King  James  version.  The  edge  of  the  medal 
bears  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  date  of  issue  1946,  the  sculptor’s  name  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  all  in  indented  capitals. 
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A COIN  FROM  PAPHOS 

By  LOUISE  and  HARRY  J.  STEIN 

The  coin  we  publish  is  an  obol  on  the  Persic  standard  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Ob. : Bearded  head  of  river  god  Rev. : Forepart  of  Pegasus 

Bokarus,  crowned,  to  right:  with  curved  wing, 

in  front  the  Cypriote  syllabary 
character  f . 

The  coin,  except  for  the  Cypriote  character  f , is  the  same  as  that  in  Babelon  (Les  Perses 
Achemenides)  p.  56,  No.  378,  plate  IX,  15,  which,  although  having  no  inscription  is  assigned  to 
the  satrap  Orontas  in  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  362.  See  also  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  No.  2899.  A coin  similar  to  these  is  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  for  Cilicia,  Tarsus 
No.  90,  plate  XXXII,  10. 

Babelon’s  apparent  reason  for  attributing  his  coin  to  Orontas  is  the  similarity  of  the  reverse 
type  to  his  Nos.  376,  377  and  379.  Nos.  376  and  377  are  inscribed  ORONTA.  The  legend  is  illeg- 
ible on  No.  379.  The  obverses  of  all  coins  are  different. 

Babelon’s  No.  378  and  our  specimen  appear  to  be  of  the  same  issue.  Probably  the  Cypriote 
character  could  not  be  seen  on  Babelon’s  coin.  Nevertheless  it  now  appears  that  the  coin  does  not 
belong  to  Orontas.  The  syllable  f stands  for  either  “bo”  or  “po.”  See  J.  B.  Six’s  study  of 
Cypriote  coinage  in  the  Review  Numismatique,  1883,  p.  352 ; British  Museum  Cataloge  for 
Cilicia  pp.  lxv,  35.  The  syllabary  character  f is  the  initial  of  the  river  god  Bokarus,  a man 
headed  bull,  personifying  the  river  on  which  the  city  of  Paphos  was  situated.  The  initial  before 
the  portrait  identifies  it  as  that  of  Bokarus.  The  coin  is  too  early  for  it  to  be  a human  portrait. 
We  therefore  believe  the  coin  to  be  an  issue  of  the  city  of  Paphos.  From  its  style  it  appears  to 
have  been  struck  in  the  later  half  of  the  4th  century  B.  C. 


NUMISMATIC  LEGENDS  IV 

The  Discourteous  Owner 

This  is  a brief  story,  told  of  the  old  time  dealer  Brown,  although  of  course,  it  may  really  be 
about  someone  else.  The  dealer  in  question  got  out  a list  offering  certain  prices  for  certain  rare 
coins.  Among  his  offers  was  $50.00  for  a particular  kind  of  Mormon  gold  coin. 

One  day,  an  old  lady  appeared,  and  presented  for  inspection  a specimen  of  the  gold  coin 
described.  She  indicated  that  she  wished  to  sell.  The  coin  was  in  beautiful  condition,  and  the 
dealer  decided  that  he  should  offer  a higher  price  than  that  in  his  printed  offer,  which  was  meant 
for  coins  in  ordinary  condition ; in  fact  he  decided  to  offer  $75.00 

“Madame,”  said  he,  looking  at  the  coin  carefully,  and  holding  it  up,  “you  understand  that 
condition  is  a great  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  a rare  coin.  Now,  this  piece  is ” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  owner  of  the  coin,  testily,  “I  don’t  want  any  talk  about  this.  You 
offered  fifty  dollars  for  a coin  of  this  kind.  I’ll  have  no  nonsense;  my  price  is  fifty  dollars  or 
you  don’t  get  it.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  somewhat  embarrassed  buyer  could  hardly  do  anything  but 
remark  politely,  “Well,  I can  pay  you  what  you  ask.”  The  sale  was  completed. 


PLATE  XXXIV 


WORLD  PEACE  MEDAL 


PAPHOS 

(Enlarged  three  times) 
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One  of  our  colleagues  on  the  magazine,  who  told  us  this  story  for  our  series  of  traditional 
stories,  says  that  he  is  not  sure  just  what  the  moral  is — and,  of  course,  a “legend”  is  supposed  to  have 
a moral.  But  we  think  there  is  more  than  one  moral.  The  first  is  the  numismatic  moral:  coins 
in  extremely  beautiful  condition  do  command  special  prices.  The  second  moral  is  the  general 
one : it  is  better  to  be  courteous  enough  to  hear  another  person  finish  what  he  has  to  say.  Finally, 
of  course,  it  should  be  added,  the  prices  mentioned  are  purely  fictitious,  and  meant  to  be  appropriate 
to  a long  past  period.  M. 


AN  ELECTRUM  COIN  OF  SYRACUSE 

Our  sponsors,  the  firm  of  Stack’s,  in  their  auction  sale  catalog  of  November  9th,  1946,  offered 
an  electrum  coin  of  Syracuse  (lot  No.  1)  which  we  believe  should  be  edited  in  the  REVIEW. 
The  coin  is  the  usual  type  50  litrae  piece,  ob.  Head  of  Apollo  to  left.  Rev.  Tripod.  These  coins 
are  often  assigned  to  Timoleon.  Hill  (Coins  of  Ancient  Sicily,  p.  118)  believes  that  the  Apolline 
types  of  this  and  the  other  denominations  of  the  issue  are  eminently  suitable  to  Dion.  The  coin 
we  now  edit  differs  from  the  normal  in  that  in  the  upper  field,  above  the  Tripod,  are  the 
minutely  inscribed  letters  Al.  These  we  believe  refer  to  Dion  and  tend  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  Hill’s  assumption. 

H.  J.  S. 
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* 

THE  MAN  IN  THE 
ROMAN  STREET 

By  HAROLD  MATTINGLY,  F.B.A. 

Of  the  Staff  of  the  British  Museum 
President  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society 

This  general  study  of  the  way  normal  Romans  lived,  based  on 
many  kinds  of  material  including  the  coins,  is  the  work  of  a numis- 
matist who  is  also  a notable  historian.  As  the  edition  will  be  lim- 
ited, an  early  order  is  advisable.  Price  $2.50. 

One  hundred  thirty-six  pages,  attractively  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  with  dust  cover. 

(Usual  20%  discount  to  Numismatic  Review  subscribers!) 


